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Add pleasure to your teaching 
You will enjoy using ........ 


Your students will enjoy using . . 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition—By Peters and Pomeroy 


You will enjoy teaching the worth-while subject matter in COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. The topics are presented in a clear and concise 
manner. Examples and illustrations are selected from typical everyday 
legal situations. Case problems have been selected from every state. 
The interesting questions and problems will enable you to apply the 
principles in terms of lifelike situations. You will have no problem 
of motivation, for your students will delve into this course with 


self-motivated zest. 


To help you in teaching an effective course 
and to add pleasure to your teaching, you 


have available a complete set of teaching 







aids. Besides the interesting textbook, you 
have available (1) a workbook containing COMMERCIAL 
study guides, (2) a set of achievement tests LAW 

with standard scores, (3) a teachers’ manual y 


with suggestions and solutions. 
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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


is recommended for a course in 







Business-EcoNoMIC 


PROBLEMS 


By H. G. Shields and 
W. Harmon Wilson 


consumer-business education or social- 
business education in the eleventh or 
the twelfth grade. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is sweeping 
the country. It is appealing to school administrators as 
well as to teachers. This book will give your students 
practical training in the integrated subject matter of 
economic and business principles. 


at. * Business principles 
When Dr. Herbert A. Tonne reviewed BUSI- * Applied economics 
NESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS in the Journal * Insurance 
of Business Education, he said in part: “The book © Investments 
will serve well for a course in practical econom- © Recess 


ics, advanced business training, management, or © Madeating exeem 
as a general text for a series of social-business * Gteatudenns 
subjects, such as management and marketing. The 


- ; ; 
book helps materially to round out the deficiencies Credit relations 


in a major phase of business education, and there- * Applied law 
fore the book must be classed as a major contri- * Organization of business 
bution to business education.” ® Business management 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL... 


Whither Bound? 


The distinguished Czech dramatist, Karel Capeck has given us a startling 
play called RUR (Russum’s Universal Robots). Here has been set forth the tragic 
consequence of attempting to live in a thoroughly mechanized and dehumanized 
world of Robots. These creatures of man’s ingenuity were almost the masters 
of his fate. Teachers of business education will do well to ponder the implica- 
tions of the warning in this startling play. From our classrooms something 
better should come forth than a procession of Robots, mere efficient machines. 
Because the variety of human life is infinite, human beings do not respond to 
factory methods; they refuse to be standarized, mechanized, and depersonalized. 
A human being insists upon consideration as an end in himself, not a mere 
means to an end. 


If we take the opposite view, however, what obligations do we encounter? 
Among the first is the obligation to inculcate by precept and example an intelli- 
gent courtesy. Here is an opportunity for teachers of business education which 
other teachers persist in overlooking. Who in any school organization considers 
himself under a special charge to teach children the outward forms if not the 
true spirit of consideration for others? 


Another obligation resting upon the teacher of business education (such 
an obligation as no maker of robots would assume) is to develop a critical spirit. 
By this we do not mean a sour and negative attitude but rather a demand for 
objective evidence. Where is that teacher who can teach students to penetrate 
the falacies of the age, to submit to quantitative and qualitative analyses, the 
multitude of panaceas offered a too credulous public? 


A third desideratum, if we are not to produce robots, is the self-motivated 
learner. How many weary hours we teach that which the learner could learn 
for himself if he were in the grip of a will to learn? In the complicated societies of 
Europe where every competition is most keen, the stimulus to learn is social. 
There, at least, ignorance is no recommendation to any man. Technical skill 
with its public recognition becomes one of the highest of prizes. 


If teachers of business education in America are not to be content with 
mere training but are to face the implications of education in its largest and 
social sense, the field of their endeavors will be without limits. Limitless will 
be the field because with a 21.3 per cent increase in the percentage of total sec- 
ondary school enrollment in business education subjects in the decade 1925-1935 
in only one regional association of secondary schools (North Central), little has 
yet been done to furnish the informational background to accompany instruc- 
tion in essential skills. The modes of modern business intercourse, with some 
explanation for their acceptance and importance, the vast array of geographic, 
economic, and sociological data now at the disposal of the business education 
specialist and significant to even the man in the street are almost breath taking. 
Here is a field almost untouched and of unquestioned value. 


Kash Mogi 


Dean of the College 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


(From The Ball State Commerce Journal) 
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Ir was with great satisfaction that I 
received many letters from all parts of the country 
in response to the articles in the September and 
the November, 1935, issues of THE BALANCE 
SHEET on “Aids In Teaching Retail Selling.” 
These letters came from teachers and principals 
who are interested in beginning courses in retail 
selling and those who want to develop their pres- 
ent courses. For these purposes the articles were 
written. 

In reply to the inquiries concerning details of 
a highly developed course in retail selling, I shall 
itemize and attempt to answer the most common 
of the questions asked. For the benefit of those 
teachers primarily interested in retail selling, I 
shall classify the questions into two parts; namely, 
(a) those questions concerning retail selling, and 
(b) those pertaining to general salesmanship. 


(A) RETAIL SELLING QUESTIONS 
. Will various companies send representa- 
tives? 
b. Will companies send dummy merchandise 
without cost? 
c. What firms will supply this merchandise? 
a. How long do you keep the displays? 
b. What becomes of these displays after they 
are completed? 
3. a. How much do these displays cost? 
b. Who pays this cost? 
4. Should we attempt the window-trimming 
project if our knowledge of this is meagre? 
5. How much time during the week do you de- 
vote to the retail selling laboratory work? 
6. How do you obtain the cooperation of the 
local merchants? 


7. What textbook do you recommend? 


(B) GENERAL SALESMANSHIP QUESTIONS 


1. a. Do you recommend sales talks by the 
students? 
b. How are these talks conducted? 


Harold W. Thomas 


Head of Commercial Department 
Kittanning High School 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Specific Questions and Answers 
in Regard to Teaching Salesmanship 


2. Should every student be permitted to take 
salesmanship? 


3. Should the salesmanship students be selected 
as to ability? 


4- How can I put life into my classes? 


(A) ANSWERS TO RETAIL SELLING 
QUESTIONS 


1. Will various companies send representatives? 
Will companies send dummy merchandise 
without cost? 

What firms will supply this merchandise? 


It has been my experience that the large man- 
ufacturing concerns, produce manufacturers, and 
canning companies are very willing to send rep- 
resentatives to the school. This is an opportunity 
to bring the representatives or the product of the 
company before a group of people usually unaf- 
fected by other forms of advertising. These 
students are not immediate users perhaps, but 
they will be in the future. Again, these students 
talk at home about their school activities and in 
this way increase the popularity of the mer- 
chandise. 

All the display materials and dummy mer- 
chandise we have ever used have been given to 
us by firms entirely free of charge. 

As to a list of firms willing to supply this 
material, I refer you to the article in the Sep- 
tember, 1935, issue of Toe BALANCE SHEET. The 
companies listed in that issue are all Pittsburgh 
firms with the exception of J. A. Gault Co. which 
is in Kittanning. However, may I suggest you 
look in your own telephone directory for local 
branches of these national concerns. 

2. How long do you keep the displays? 

What becomes of these displays after they are 

completed? 

The displays which are built in the retail 
selling laboratory are not kept after they have 
served their purposes. When these displays are 
finished, they are discussed and criticized in 
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general by the class. Each student is required to 
sketch the display on paper according to his 
ability. Improvements are suggested by the 
students and, if these meet with the approval of 
the class, the changes are indicated on the sketch. 
Requiring the students to draw a lay-out of the 
displays gives them something definite to keep 
for future reference. 

When we finish with the displays, we salvage 
what crepe paper or other display materials pos- 
sible to use again. This is saved for future dis- 
plays. 

3. How much do these displays cost? 

Who pays this cost? 


The cost of the materials used in the displays 
is very meagre. Most of the materials are lent 
to our department by merchants of the town. 
The large firms who send us dummy merchandise 
usually are willing to send various backgrounds 
and display racks. In other words, about the 
only cost to the school is for the crepe paper, 
tacks, pins, and other such materials. On an 
average, the displays do not cost more than 
twenty-five cents. The high school pays this 
cost from the general fund. 


4. Should we attempt the window-trimming 
project if our knowledge is meagre? 


It is possible to carry on a profitable window- 
trimming project even though the teacher has 
had no previous experience. The first step would 
be to secure one or two good books. “The Syn- 
dicate Store Merchandiser,” 951 Broad Street, 
Newark, New Jersey; ““The Quality Grocer,” 120 
West 42 Street, New York City, New York; and 
the Dennison Crepe Paper Company, Farming- 
ham, Massachusetts, are sources for splendid in- 
formation on window trimming. I refer you to 
the November issue of THe BALANcE SHEET. 


5. How much time during the week do you devote 
to the retail selling laboratory work? 


I can only recommend that as much time as 
possible be spent in the laboratory. There may 
be conflicting circumstances to prevent meeting 
there every day, but if possible the group should 
work in the laboratory every day. 

6. How do you obtain the cooperation of the 
local merchants? 


There is only one answer to this question. 
The only way to obtain sufficient cooperation 
from the merchants in order to carry on these 
projects is to sell yourself as well as the ideas to 
the business men. You will find the majority of 
the merchants will agree with you, and they will 
be willing to reciprocate. You must show them 
how they will benefit through the advertising they 
receive. Become acquainted with the merchants; 


drop into their stores when possible. In this way 
the merchant learns that you are really interested 
in his work. 

7. What textbook do you use or recommend? 


We are using FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 
SE.LuinG by Walters and Rowse.! There are other 
textbooks available, but I like this book. It 
develops the material in a pleasing manner and 
contains an abundance of laboratory projects. It 
may be possible to teach retail selling without a 
textbook, but I should not recommend doing that. 
The class must have a’ good textbook to be used 
as a study guide even though it is to be used 
merely as a supplement. 


(B) ANSWERS TO GENERAL SALES- 
MANSHIP QUESTIONS 


1. Do you recommend sales talks by the students? 
How are these talks conducted? 


I believe a sales talk is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of a course in salesmanship. It affords 
the student the opportunity of putting into 
practice the theory he has learned in the course. 
He hears himself actually saying the proper or 
the improper phrases. It gives him the chance 
to correct his mistakes. He is required to choose 
the article he wishes to sell, gather all possible 
information on that article, arrange the material, 
develop the pre-approach, and demonstrate the 
sale. 

Of course, I realize the reasons why many 
salesmanship teachers are not in favor of a class- 
room sales talk. They contend it is artificial and 
that many students are not capable of getting up 
before the class and dramatizing their sales pro- 
cedures. There may be occasions when this is 
true, but I should make the sales talk a requisite 
of the course. I should recommend that the 
teacher grant only barely passing grades to those 
students who are reluctant in giving talks. By 
doing this the teacher is protecting his classes 
from the students who are looking for a snap 
course. Students will either work or get a low 
grade they really deserve. This plan of grading 
will also stimulate the students to give the best 
talk possible. 

The method of conducting sales talks rests 
entirely with the teacher. My usual plan is to 
hold the entire class responsible for constructive 
and destructive criticism concerning each sales 
talk. I equip the students with a sales analysis 
outline similar to the following: 

1. Pre-approach 

Does the salesman show a knowledge of: 
a. Self 
b. Customer 


c. Goods 


1R. G. Walters and Edward J. Rowse, Funpamentats or Retait Sexiine (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1931). 
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2. Approach 
a. Was the first impression favorable? 
b. Did he get over on the customer’s 
side of the fence? 
c. Did he arouse antagonism? 
3. Arousing Interest 
Did he appeal to: 
a. Curiosity 
b. Associated interest 
c. Imagination—by suggesting uses 
4. Producing conviction 
a. Demonstration 
b. Argument 
c. Meeting objections 
Appeal to instinct or desires such as: 
Ambition 
Pleasure 
Profit 
Utility 
Pride or vanity 
Love 
. Caution or fear 
. Protection 
. Possession 
5. Inducing decision 
a. Did he bring in reserve facts, argu- 
ments, suggestions that appealed to 
the customer? 


SYAMVAY PA 


© 


6. Inducing Action—acceptance of offer 
a. Suggestion 
b. Persuasion 


This outline gives the students a good basis for 
their criticism. 


2. Should every student be permitted to take 
salesmanship? 


In almost all cases we find salesmanship an 
elective. I firmly believe it should be if a highly 
specialized retail curriculum is not maintained. 
If, as is the case in a few larger schools, a two-, 
three-, or four-year retail curriculum is offered, 
salesmanship should be required. However, since 
the majority of these questions concerns schools 
of usual size, I think it would be wise to offer 
salesmanship to anyone who desires it. As R. G. 
Walters has said,’ it is more to be desired if high 
schools of smaller communities should offer 
salesmanship instead of highly specialized courses 
in bookkeeping and stenography. He capably 
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points to the limited possibilities of students 
obtaining positions in offices but the broader pos- 
sibilities in retail establishments. 


3. Should the salesmanship students be selected 

as to ability? 

I should like to answer that inquiry by asking 
a similar question. How can salesmanship stu- 
dents be selected as to ability? Of course, some 
students may appear to be better suited for that 
occupation, but I have seen many students come 
into salesmanship, seemingly without any appar- 
ent possibilities, and develop into potential sales- 
men. For that reason, is it right for us to exclude 
these people from that opportunity? Salesman- 
ship should be within reach of everyone. 


4. How can I put life into my classes? 


The first recommendation for a practical 
course in salesmanship is a well-prepared and 
enthusiastic teacher. If principals assign sales- 
manship classes to teachers who have no interest 
or training in this field, the result will be unfavor- 
able. I can, at this moment, mention three cases 
where unqualified teachers are attempting to 
conduct classes in salesmanship. The result is 
that the courses consist almost entirely of theory. 
Very little or no attempt is made to develop 
desirable, interest-arousing projects so necessary 
to salesmanship. Fortunately, those teachers 
who asked that question are not included in this 
group. One correspondent has had practical ex- 
perience ranging from department store work to 
radio advertising and selling. 

There has been much written by splendid 
teachers concerning practical, interest-arousing 
projects which are indispensable in teaching 
salesmanship and retail selling. An intensive 
study of the writings of such outstanding teachers 
as: Bernard A. Shilt,* Louis J. Fish and Edward 
J. Rowse,‘ C. A. Nolan,’ L. W. Korona,* Harry 
M. Bowser,’? and R. G. Walters. I might also 
suggest the Monograph 27 of the South-Western 
Publishing Co.* This material is devoted to the 
teaching of retailing and marketing. It includes 
a superior bibliography on the teaching of mer- 
chandising, compiled by Herbert A. Tonne. 

There are many more interesting and in- 
structive writings other than those mentioned 
here, but I refer you to THe BaLance SHEET 
because of its accessibility. 


“The Small High School Commercial Curriculum,” Tae Batance SHeet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., September, 


1935), pp. 12-15. 


*Salesmanship—Its Place and Importance in Secondary Schools,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 


March, 1933), pp. 292-94. 


«“*The Successful Operation of a Cooperative Sales Training Program in Boston, Massachusetts,” Tae Batance Sueet, December, 


1934, pp. 148-52. 


“Why Salesmanship in High Schools?” Tue Batance Sueet, March, 1934, p. 315. 
**Interest-Arousing Devices in Salesmanship,” Tae Batance Sueet, February, 1934, pp. 266-67. 
™Practical Projects in Retail Selling,” Tae Batance Sueet, February, 1934, pp. 268-69. 


*Op. cit., p. 12. 


*Retailing and Marketing Occupations in the Secondary School (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1935). 
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The “Approach” to Bookkeeping 


by 


Roy L. Anderson 
Steubenville High School 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Wherever methodology of teaching bookkeep- 
ing is discussed, the question of “approach” is 
certain to bob up and demand its share of atten- 
tion. This topic provides splendid conversational 
material and a basis for prolonged argument 
among bookkeeping teachers, because a teacher 
may support any angle of the question, and the 
opposition can never prove that he is wrong. 
But why should this question receive so much 
attention when both the pupils and the teacher 
will probably have forgot all about the particular 
approach used after about the third week of the 
course? Apporaching bookkeeping somewhat 
resembles boarding a merry-go-round. What does 
it matter from which side a merry-go-round is 
boarded when the subject is bound to travel in 
a circle and view the whole terrain anyway? 


I have no desire to appear cynical, yet an 
extreme position is sometimes necessary to en- 
courage free thinking. It is true that we have 
given much attention to approach in bookkeep- 
ing, and publishers have responded by giving us 
textbooks which employ the journal, the account, 
the balance sheet, and the equation approaches, 
respectively, to satisfy the particular whims of all 
teachers. However, no one of these approaches 
can be maintained as a teaching device through- 
out the first-year bookkeeping course independent 
of the others. All of the aforementioned ap- 
proaches are temporary measures, and with the 
possible exception of the balance sheet approach, 
they become lost to oblivion with the constant 
introduction of new subject matter. If the 
journal approach is used, it becomes obsolete 
when special journals are introduced. If the ac- 
count approach is used, the pupil’s conception 
of “account” is soon lost when he begins to record 
transactions in the journal, particularly special 
journals. If the balance sheet approach is used, 
the pupil’s mind is a long way from home when 
we introduce him to the general journal. If we 
use the equation approach, the pupil is confronted 
with strange things after about the third or 
fourth week, when we think back to the things 
we taught him in the first week. In summary, 
our teaching material in beginning bookkeeping 
has not been organized to give the pupils a clear- 
cut conception of the interrelation which exists 
between the journal, the ledger, and the financial 


statements and to maintain that conception 
throughout the bookkeeping course. 


No interrogator should bring up such a 
problem as I have suggested and get away with- 
out some sort of an answer. The answer is a 
method of teaching bookkeeping which discards 
“approach” entirely and substitutes a “preface” 
which unfolds immediately and which serves as 
a teaching device throughout the entire first year 
of bookkeeping. Approach is discarded because 
it implies and resembles something on the order 
of a gangplank, which is used to board a sea- 
going vessel and becomes obsolete as soon as the 
vessel gets under way. We can teach bookkeeping 
in the same manner that most other subjects are 
taught—by simply beginning, and without the 
aid of any magic. 

To be sure, we must begin somehow, so let 
us choose the balance sheet arbitrarily. If we 
eliminate all the magic formulas, we can begin 
with the ledger or combination journal just as 
well. But what are the characteristics of this 
“combination” journal? In short, the combina- 
tion journal is familiar to every accountant and 
to most bookkeepers, but it is somewhat of an 
unknown quantity as a teaching device to date. 
It is commonly known as the “cash” or “‘colum- 
nar” journal and provides special columns for 
accounts, which may vary from six to twenty, 
with a high frequency of transactions. It is the 
logical journal system for seventy-five per cent 
or more of the business firms where records are 
or should be kept. It provides a logical basis for 
teaching bookkeeping to beginners, and it is 
readily adaptable to small business firms with 
which our pupils are familiar and with which 
our pupils are most likely to come in contact 
upon graduation from high school, whether or 
not they become bookkeepers. 


If we choose to begin our bookkeeping course 
by introducing the balance sheet, let us teach our 
pupils to prepare financial statements imme- 
diately which are comparable in difficulty with 
any financial statements which will be prepared 
in the first semester. In the second week, let us 
teach: how transactions affecting the balance 
sheet are recorded in the ledger. In the third 
week, let us teach them to record transactions in 
the combination journal. It should make little 
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or no difference whether the financial statements, 
the ledger, or the combination journal is intro- 
duced first, because the three are set up to bring 
out their interrelation clearly. 

All the problems and illustrations in this 
three-weeks’ period are representative of small 
business concerns, and are solved in exactly the 
same manner as in actual business practice. After 
three weeks, the pupils will have a clear-cut con- 
ception of what is to follow. They will have 
nothing to unlearn, but rather a solid foundation 
upon which to build. After the third week, and 
throughout the entire first year of bookkeeping, 
the course consists of adding to and building 
upon the things which the pupils learned in the 
first three weeks. The first balance sheet and 
income sheet which the pupils prepare in the 
course will be the same as the last one except in 
degree of difficulty. The same is true of the 
ledger and the combination journal. 

The columns in the combination journal, be- 
ginning with the very first problem, are arranged 
from left to right in exactly the same order that 
the respective accounts will appear in the ledger: 
Cash, Dr. and Cr.; Accounts Receivable, Dr. and 
Cr.; General, Dr. and Cr.; Accounts Payable, 
Dr. and Cr.; Sales, Dr. and Cr.; Purchases, Dr. 
and Cr.; Expense, Dr. and Cr. (Debit and credit 
columns for proprietor’s investment may be in- 
serted between accounts payable and sales in the 
first few problems, and then eliminated as the 
pupils learn to use the general columns.) The 
most frequently used asset accounts, cash and 
accounts receivable, are located together at the 
left, just as they appear in the balance sheet. 
The general column is next, to provide for inci- 
dental transactions affecting other assets or lia- 
bilities. The liability accounts payable is next, 
and the temporary net worth accounts; that is, 
sales, purchases, and expense, are next in order. 
See the accompanying illustration. 

In the introductory process, during the first 
three weeks of the course, the pupils learn the 
effect of transactions upon the particular ac- 
counts and upon the balance sheet equation. 
After the introductory process, the combination 
journal keeps that equation constantly before the 
pupil. Each time he analyzes a transaction to be 
recorded in the combination journal, the whole 
effect of that transaction, all the way through to 
the financial statements, is before his very eyes. 
He is constantly made conscious of the very 
thing we are trying to teach him, yet there is no 
magic for him to unlearn later. It is possible for 
him to prove his work at any moment by adding 
the columns vertically and then adding the debit 
and credit totals horizontally. At the beginning, 
proofs may be made daily and less frequently as 
the pupils gain confidence. 
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Posting to the ledger is made simple, for with 
the exception of accounts receivable, general, and 
accounts payable, all the posting is of totals. 
The pupils are taught to arrange accounts in the 
ledger in proper order by beginning at the left 
of the combination journal and posting to the 
right. Classification of accounts is learned auto- 
matically, because the accounts are always 
grouped properly in the combination journal and 
the ledger, as well as in the financial statements. 
The foundation for teaching controlling accounts 
is laid at the very beginning by having special 
columns for accounts receivable and accounts 
payable. There is little trouble in making the 
trial balance because fewer items are posted and 
the debits and credits are proved before any 
posting is done. 

After the pupils are familiar with journalizing, 
posting, and preparing financial statements, the 
combination journal may be adapted to any 
number of small mercantile firms, vendors of 
services, and professional men, by simply chang- 
ing the columnar titles; that is, change “sales” 
to “services rendered,” and “purchases” to 
“medical supplies” and the journal is adapted 
to a physician’s office. Near the close of first- 
year bookkeeping or in the second-year book- 
keeping course, special journals may be intro- 
duced to supplement the combination journal. 
In larger business concerns, the combination 
journal becomes a summary sheet on which 
totals from the special journals are summarized 
before posting to the general ledger. It is not 
logical that special journals should be introduced 
in the early stages of any bookkeeping course, 
because special journals imply division of labor 
and larger volume of business transactions. 
Neither is it logical that the special journals 
should grow out of the general journal, because 
no such thing as a general journal exists in any 
business firm as the only journal. 

The columnar journal thus provides a logical 
teaching base, growing from simple to complex 
by gradually adapting the columnar headings to 
larger and more intricate business concerns, and 
finally introducing the special journals. 

Suppose a pupil spends one semester with 
us. He is taught bookkeeping by this method, 


and leaves school at that point. Has he acquired 
anything of value? The answer is evident. He 
has acquired a knowledge of the journal basis of 
record-keeping for any small business in which 
he may engage. He has the basis of record-keep- 
ing for churches, clubs, personal use, and any 
business concern up to the point where the pro- 
prietor himself or one bookkeeper records all of 
the transactions. How often have our graduates 
gone into business on a small scale for themselves 
with the idea that record-keeping can exist only 
with special journals and work sheets? Let us 
make our subject matter practical. By practical 
I mean useful to the greater number of pupils. 

Shall we be more exact? Very well then, let 
us make a survey of any community to deter- 
mine what types of journals are used by the 
greater number of users of bookkeeping technique. 
Shall we include only accountants and book- 
keepers in our survey? Emphatically no! Two 
recent studies in job analysis of bookkeeping 
duties made that very error. There are actually 
more persons in other occupational classifications 
who record transactions than there are bookkeepers 
and accountants. For example, let us look at the 
occupations statistics for an Ohio city of 35,000 
inhabitants. There are 287 persons classified as 
bookkeepers and.accountants. In the same city, 
536 persons are classified as retail dealers, 48 as 
restaurant keepers, 45 as physicians, 65 as law- 
yers, 30 as dentists, 30 as wholesale dealers, and 
II as morticians. These figures were taken from 
the occupation statistics of the 1930 census report 
and may overlap or be inaccurate otherwise, yet 
this latter group of 765 represents small business 
concerns for which the records are likely kept by 
the proprietor himself or by some other person 
not classified as a bookkeeper. Is it not evident 
that a journal system of the combination type 
would serve the needs of these 765 possible 
record-keepers more nearly than would a special 
journal system? 

In conclusion, this method of teaching book- 
keeping has been used in the Steubenville High 
School for more than two years. It has very 
definitely proved its educational value, both as 
a teaching device and from the standpoint of 
practical usefulness. 





Journals 
Ledgers 
Misc. columnar books 


Send you order direct to the office listed below. 





BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS— We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, 
and miscellaneous columnar ruled blanks. These have been taken from various bookkeeping sets. We 
offer these bound booklets for sale at the following net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


No order will be accepted for less than a dozen or more of one kind. Cash must accompany the order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$ .60 a doz. 
.60 a doz. 
.40 a doz. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Reconstructing the Commercial Curriculum 


Mr. Schoffstall, now a member of the faculty of 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
gives a detailed explanation of the origin and the 
development of the commercial course in the 
high school of Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Until the advent of the commercial 
course the aim of the Shamokin High 
School was preparation for college. 
The curricula were essentially aca- 
demic in character. In response to the 
demands of commerce, of the students, 
and of modern educational theory, the 
commercial course was made a part of 
the high school curricula. 

Commercial curricula as offered in 
this high school, as in other high 
schools of today, have passed through 
several stages in their developments. 
The first stage was the introduction of 
special commercial subjects in the aca- 
demic curricula; the second stage was 
the introduction of a short commercial 
course; the third stage was the introduction of 
the long commercial course; and the fourth stage 
was the revision of the long commercial course. 
This article is a discussion of the methods em- 
ployed in revising the commercial course to meet 
present-day needs and the establishing of stand- 
ards in this curriculum. 

Shamokin is a city of approximately 23,000 
people with a high school of more than 1,200 
students. More than 25,000 additional people are 
to be found within a three-mile zone. Shamokin 
is the business center for these people. Its pres- 
tige is such that its schools are looked upon as 
the standard of this area. It is in the heart of 
the anthracite coal region, rich in the traditions 
of the coal region. While coal mining is the main 
industry, Shamokin also has many other diversi- 
fied industries, particularly the largest silk mill. 


OLD COMMERCIAL COURSE. The first com- 
mercial subjects added to the curricula were 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. The 
graduates of these courses readily found positions. 
The employers and the school authorities were 
well pleased with these new courses. Soon various 
other subjects were added to the curriculum, 
until 1927 the following subjects were being 
taught: bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, commercial geography, commer- 
cial arithmetic, banking, economics, salesman- 
ship, office practice, and junior business training. 





C. F. Schoffstall 


By this time numerous complaints 
were being received by school authori- 
ties about the lack of preparation on 
the part of their graduates. An 
investigation revealed that the com- 
plaints were justified because no 
standards had been set in the various 
courses, and all that was needed for 
graduation was the completion of 
sixteen units of work from courses in 
the curricula. Since more than twenty- 
two credits were listed in the com- 
mercial curriculum, it was possible for 
a student to fail such major subjects 
as shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping and be graduated because he 
had completed the required sixteen 
units from the course. Often these students who 
had failed one or more major subjects were the 
first to secure the available positions. 

With the cooperation of the superintendent of 
schools, Paul E. Witmeyer, and the high school 
principal, P. L. Vosburgh, the commercial course 
was completely revamped and standards were 
established. This course has met with the hearty 
approval of the State Department of Education 
and many educators primarily interested in 
commercial curricula. 


SECURING INFORMATION. A _ questionnaire 
was sent to sixty different office managers within 
a distance of 125 miles to ascertain their criti- 
cisms of their employees, their suggestions of 
needed improvements in the curriculum, and their 
evaluation of the subjects being taught at that 
time. These employers represented the following 
industries and professions: coal mining, banking, 
ice cream, iron, lumber, powder, power and light, 
shipbuilding, silk, slate, steel, telephone, zinc, 
and law. In many instances personal interviews 
were secured, and information was secured di- 
rectly. Forty-eight questionnaires were returned. 

Another questionnaire was prepared and sent 
to 200 graduates of high school commercial 
courses. The graduates were asked to state just 
what handicaps they met in their positions, what 
commercial subjects really were necessary for 
them to hold their positions, what subjects would 
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have been beneficial to them, and what sugges- 
tions they had to offer relative to the commercial 
course they had completed in their high school. 
One hundred sixty-eight of these questionnaires 
were returned. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRES. The answers 
to the questionnaires revealed that more special- 
ization should be done and that high standards 
should be established. The majority of those who 
answered felt that two separate courses should 
be established with shorthand and bookkeeping 
the nucleus of each course respectively. The 
unanimous opinion of those who replied was that 
a modern course in office practice would be of 
inestimable value to office employees. 


NEW Course. After careful study and plan- 
ning on the part of those interested, the decision 
was made to create two separate commercial 
courses to be known as the Secretarial and the 
Accounting courses. The first two years of both 
courses were to be alike with the branching out 
to take place in the third semester of the junior 
year. The first year might aptly be called the 
orientation year; the second, the exploration year. 
All freshman are required to pass the following 
subjects: English, algebra, civics, general science, 
and junior business training. All sophomores are 
required to pass: English, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial geography (half 
year), shorthand (half year). Upon the comple- 
tion of the sophomore courses each student 
chooses his course for the junior year. If he does 
not like bookkeeping or if the teacher thinks he 
should not take second-year bookkeeping, he is 
advised to choose the secretarial course. If he 
does not like shorthand or if the teacher thinks 
he will not be able to do second-year work in 
shorthand, he is advised to take the accounting 
course. If he does not seem to have the aptitude 
for either course, he is advised to take the general 
course. 

In order to be allowed to take the secretarial 
course, a grade of 80 per cent must be earned 
during the sophomore work in shorthand. The 
choosing of courses at this point results in selec- 
tive groups—students who have proved their 
ability to carry on and do a good grade of work 
in the advanced courses of the respective fields. 
By careful selection of electives it is possible for 
competent students to carry the major commer- 
cial subjects of each curriculum. 


The following are the respective courses for 
the last two years: 


Junior 
Secretarial 
English III 
American History 
Stenography II 
Typewriting I 


Accounting 
English III 
American History 
Bookkeeping II 
Typewriting I 


Electives: Bookkeeping II, Stenography II, 
choice of any one of numerous academic subjects. 
Notice that by election the courses are practi- 
cally identical. If, however, the student has not 
met requirements, he will have to choose one of 
the so-called academic subjects to complete his 
requirements for the year. 


SENIOR 
Secretarial 
English IV 
Stenography III 
Typewriting II 


Accounting 
English IV 
Bookkeeping III 
Commercial Law (4) 

Office Practice Salesmanship (4) 
Electives: Bookkeeping III, Commercial Law, 
Salesmanship, choice of any one of numerous 
academic subjects. 


The accounting students are those who do not 
want and are not permitted to take the shorthand 
and typewriting. These two subjects are not listed 
as electives. On the other hand the student who 
is doing well in the secretarial field and wants 
Bookkeeping III is allowed to take that subject 
as his elective. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. A questionnaire was prepared in refer- 
ence to typewriting and shorthand requirements. 
This was sent to all first-class high schools in the 
state. After a careful study, the following stand- 
ards were established for shorthand: 


First-Year Stenography 

Grade of 75 per cent to pass 

Grade of 80 per cent to take Shorthand II 
Second-Year Stenography 

Sixty words a minute to pass 

Seventy words a minute to take Shorthand III 
Third-Y ear Stenography 


One hundred words a minute to graduate 
One‘ hundred and twenty words a minute to 
secure recommendation for a position 


Standards for grading typewriting were based 
upon class assignments, transcriptions, and speed 
tests. The typewriting speed of students was 
determined on the average of monthly periodic 
tests. The following standards for grading type- 
writing were established: 


First-Year Typewriting 
Twenty-five words a minute to pass) 
Thirty words a minute to take Typewriting II 

Second-Year Typewriting 
Thirty-five words a minute to pass 
Forty-five words a minute to be recommended 
for a position 
Transcription of Stenographic Notes 
Twenty words a minute 


With the enforcement of these speed require- 
ments during the junior year, the senior students 


(Concluded on page 407) 
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Developing Social Understanding in 
Salesmanship Classes 


by 
Francis E. Morhous 
Mont Pleasant High School 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Salesmanship, most authorities 
agree, is a means of influencing other 
persons to agree with you; a presenta- 
tion of ideas in such a manner as to 
make others act favorably. The prac- 
tice of salesmanship then, is not limited 
to the process of exchanging merchan- 
dise for money. The idea to be sold 
may be the purchasing of merchandise, 
but it may also be the voting for a 
certain club officer, the convincing of 
“Dad” that you should be allowed to 
use the family automobile, or other 
means of securing a desired effect in 
situations prompted by human emo- 
tions in human beings. Everyone, 
then, is a salesman because everyone sells ideas 
—from the cradle on through life. 


If education is the preparation for life, the 
school should be responsible for offering training 
in salesmanship, which is used continuously in 
school and out of school. This training falls 
naturally into three classes: First, retail sales- 
manship in which the buyer calls upon the sales- 
man to purchase merchandise not particularly 
for the purpose of resale. In this case, it can 
readily be seen that the buyer has at least a 
partial desire for the product. Second, wholesale 
salesmanship in which the merchandise is bought 
mainly for resale purposes. Third, specialty sales- 
manship in which the salesman calls upon the 
prospect to sell him merchandise not for resale. 
Little opposition is encountered in retail and 
wholesale salesmanship as compared with that 
opposition found in the specialty buyer. In the 
latter case, a desire must be created. 


The general salesmanship course has to do 
primarily with wholesale and specialty selling. 
It is concerned particularly with the basic prin- 
ciples of selling which, when mastered, can be 
used to an advantage in retail selling. This 
course, however, provides a fertile field for the 
development of social understandings through 
the teaching of service, clarity in English expres- 
sion, logical reasoning, honesty, ethics, consumer 
education, appreciation of another person’s 





point of view, wholesome habits, and 
moral standards. 

The “demonstration” method of 
teaching, in which each pupil is re- 
quired to give at least one “sales talk,” 
proves to be an invaluable means of 
developing the social qualities in the 
pupils of the salesmanship class. Pupils 
prepare their “demonstrations,” sell, 
buy, and criticize both the salesmen 
and the buyers. Critic blanks are 
furnished for the pupil-criticisms of 
the demonstration. The sales talk 
offers an opportunity for the pupil to 
practice meeting situations as they 
arise in front of the group. This 
practice serves to “break the ice” for the pupil’s 
first real sale. Human beings learn to do what 
they do—in other words, they learn either the 
correct or the wrong method by doing it. The 
criticisms from the class aid in discovering errors 
and in preventing their reoccurrence in future 
sales. The poise developed in the demonstration 
is of immeasurable value to the pupil. Pupils 
prepare selling points, anticipate objections to 
the points prepared, and then prepare counter 
selling points, which, through proper organization 
of thought, aid materially in convincing a 
prospect of the salesman’s point of view. This 
practice in the organization of logical reasoning 
offers the pupil an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a wholesome attitude toward work and 
a realization of the necessity of the preparation 
for work. 

If the mutual benefit principle of salesman- 
ship is stressed, with proper emphasis on the 
ethics of selling, it leads naturally into the much 
neglected and sorely needed consumer education 
field of salesmanship. The type of salesmanship 
which offers a benefit to the seller alone is not 
properly termed “salesmanship,” but rather it 
is referred to in the classroom as “peddling” or 
as a form of dishonest “trickery.” It is not 
difficult for pupils to see that a reputation upon 
which future sales depend is made by the service 
offered to the buyer by both the salesman and 
his firm. 
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Pupils are taught to recognize dishonest and 
misleading advertisements which, in this day of 
newspapers, magazines, and radio, are all too 
prevalent. Perhaps, herein lies one of the greatest 
opportunities for the development of social under- 
standings. Pupils should understand the limited 
extent to which a certain breakfast food will 
make them physically superior to their fellow- 
associates, the dangers offered in patent medi- 
cines, and the commercialism, insincerity, and 
dishonesty in “testimonials” of how a certain 
brand of cigarettes helps a champion to dash 
across the finish line. The fact that some com- 
panies continue this type of advertising seems 
indicative of their success in fooling the public 
and of the need for social education in both 
selling and buying. 

Dr. Charters of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has said that success is the result of two 
parts personality and one part brains. The late 
President Coolidge gives credit for success to 
effort and persistence. Even if these are merely 
exaggerations or opinions, it must be granted by 
the person of ordinary reason that personality 
has as much to do with success as does mentality. 
A large portion of the time spent in the sales- 
manship class is devoted to the development of 
pupil-personality. Who can doubt the worth of 
such training as that developed in the teaching 
of good manners, good appearance, cleanliness, 
friendliness, and those other factors which con- 
tribute to the development of a pleasing per- 
sonality? 

Little opposition will be found to the practice 
offered to pupils in English expression. With an 
effort to avoid the use of slang and local manner- 
isms, supervised conversation can be made to 
promote clarity, preciseness, and correctness. 


Pupils come to realize, through their practice 
sales, the necessity for knowledge and the futility 
of bluffing. This attitude is often carried into 
the pupil’s realization of the values of and the 
necessity for further training. It makes better 
school-citizens. 


Good salesmanship requires the appreciation 
of the buyer’s point of view. It is advantageous 
to the pupil to treat other people’s opinions with 
respect and courtesy. The “you-attitude,” en- 
courages open-mindedness, a social requisite 
which we find lacking in too many of our pupils. 
The salesman must interpret the objections to 
sales points raised by the buyer and judge for 
himself whether those objections are serious or 
whether they are of the frivolous type used to 
conceal the true reasons for refusing to buy. 
The method to be employed in meeting the ob- 
jection depends to a certain degree upon the 
nature of the objection. The salesman is taught 


to avoid interrupting the buyer. He is warned 
against the policy of doing all the talking and of 
the consequences of an argumentative or a bel- 
ligerently positive attitude. Certainly, these 
teachings can be justified in the social aims of 
education even if the pupil-salesman never 
happens to become a merchandise salesman. 


In considering the social aims of the general 
salesmanship course, care should be exercised not 
to lose sight of the vocational aims. Some thirty 
per cent of the high school graduates use a form 
of selling in their chosen vocations. Similar situ- 
ations can be brought before the pupil and his 
method of meeting them improved by many 
effective methods. Talks by local salesmen are 
often inspiring to the pupils. The teacher will 
find many aids in visual instruction. Standard 
Brands, Inc. has furnished free motion picture 
films, the use of a projector, a screen, and a 
representative to explain the pictures as its 
contribution toward better salesmanship for high 
school pupils. Local merchants, as a rule, are 
eager to help the salesmanship class by offering 
to them the privilege of practice-selling in their 
stores. The pupils usually find excellent cooper- 
ation in their quest for information from large. 
corporations. 


It is the opinion of some critics of commercial 
education that we have come from the one ex- 
treme of too much special training in the voca- 
tional skills to the other extreme of modern over- 
emphasis of the social aims in commercial edu- 
cation. Although much opposition is found to 
this contention, it is generally agreed that 
through the evolution of commercial education, 
we shall finally strike the more suitable basis 
for evaluating the aims of commercial education, 
which will no doubt include the ideal amount of 
both the vocational and the social objectives. 
In the meantime, while new classes are springing 
up so rapidly in both retail and general salesman- 
ship, let us offer our pupils a vocational training 
in a subject which fits in so well with the social 
objectives of education. Our aim, in so doing, 
should be not the building of high-pressure 
salesmen who, with gaudy clothing, a pocket 
full of cigars, and a smooth tongue, approach the 
prospect with a vigorous handshake and then 
open a bag of tricks which leaves the buyer’s 
shelves loaded with unsalable merchandise, but 
rather to develop salespeople who, through our 
guidance, learn to avoid exaggeration, flattery, 
or misrepresentation—salespeople who will be- 
come better equipped to sell themselves in their 
vocations and who in return for their educational 
privileges will be trained to contribute to society 
that type of salesmanship which offers mutuai 
benefits. 
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After the day’s work is 
over, as you take a few 
moments to ponder over 
the progress that has been 
made by your class, your 
thoughts will probably be 
troubled mostly by the 
question, ““Why don’t my pupils learn as I am 
teaching them.” It is very plainly stated in the 
text, and the illustrations are vivid and self-explan- 
atory. The pupils know the difference between 
left and right; consequently, they know the 
difference between debits and credits. It is very 
plain that for every debit that is made, there 
must be a corresponding credit to some other 
account, or there would never be a Trial Balance. 
True, the balance of the Cash account should be 
the same as the amount of cash that the owner 
possesses. All customers will have debit balances, 
and all creditors will have credit balances. The 
Work Sheet is so simple; it is very much like a 
cross-word puzzle. But why doesn’t it “stick”? 
The doses are given with great consideration but 
without effect, and the longer we teach, the more 
there is a tendency to believe that our efforts are 
futile. 





Now let us take a little inventory of ourselves. 
When we first started to study beginning book- 
keeping, did we understand the new words that 
confronted us each day, such as assets, liabilities, 
accounts receivable, inventories, chronologically, 
open account, fiscal period? We may have under- 
stood them on the day we became acquainted 
with them, but did we remember them and in- 
clude them in our vocabulary? 


It was perhaps not until we reached the ad- 
vanced portion of bookkeeping that the elemen- 
tary terminology produced the intended results. 
Further thinking and meditating will soon be- 
come a convincing fact that we are failing to con- 
sider a very important thing. Bookkeeping is a 
subject that has had practically no forerunner, 
such as most of the other high school subjects. 
Therefore the pupils are in a strange atmosphere 
with a minimum amount of attributes to help 
them along. So strange is this new field that our 
pupils falter miserably in simple addition and 
multiplication, naturally because their minds are 
harassed by the abstractness that their teacher 
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Maybe It’s the Teacher's Fault 


by 

Frank Boydston 

C. E. Byrd High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


fails to correct during their first few weeks of 
elementary learning. 

If there is overproduction in the field of 
economics, the consuming end will be in trouble. 
If there is overteaching in the field of instruction, 
the consuming end is very much bewildered. 
Give the pupils a little time to catch up. Let 
them have opportunities once in a while. If by 
chance they are greatly overloaded, they have 
complaints coming which no doubt warrant care 
and consideration. Just remember that probably 
once you were in a similar situation. 


During the many times that we give indi- 
vidual help in explaining some matter that is 
easy for us, do we consider that it may be as 
difficult to the pupils as it is easy to us? Are we 
going to allow patience to break down because of 
the many times we have helped different pupils 
on the same tricky problem? In case we might 
become a little harsh, let us take inventory 
again, by visualizing ourselves in the pupils’ 
seats. Sometimes too much knowledge on the 
teacher’s part is harmful. In the case with book- 
keeping instruction, it is true if the teacher fails 
to recognize the fact that pupils are being led 
through strange surroundings in which they can 
be so easily lost. The teacher often does not 
instruct in words that can be understood. 


One of the prime motives of bookkeeping is 
to assemble facts and figures for the purpose of 
ascertaining the profit. The pupils go through 
hours of toil without this in mind. Consequently 
at the end of the fiscal period they will close all 
accounts properly with one exception—the Profit 
and Loss Summary. To help the pupils to draw 
their own conclusions I often state an example; 
namely, “How about the quarterback who ran 99 
yards and sat down on the one-yard line.” Im- 


. mediately their thoughts will be to finish the run, 


make the score—literally give the owner of the 
business the profit for which he was striving. 


Pupils are conscious of the fact that business 
is operated for profit, and they can see that 
profits will increase the capital, but during their 
usual routine work in bookkeeping, they forget 
many things that have been learned. 

To reach a certain degree of success in the 
teaching of this first-year subject, one must realize 
the importance of repetition on the part of the 
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teacher. This entirely unfamiliar subject has the 
pupils’ minds in a whirl at times to such an extent 
that the most perfectly taught unit will not stick. 
Individual help must be administered by re- 
peating again that which has been taught several 
days before. A fairly easy way to sidestep the 
trouble is to do the work for the pupils, but this 
will only make it all the more troublesome in the 
future for both the teacher and the pupils. 


When criticism and discussion are offered, 
there should always be some correction or remedy. 
Therefore may I submit the following which has 
greatly helped the pupils in my classes. I call it 
bookkeeping procedure. 


1. Read Transaction Carefully: Too many 
times pupils glance over their transactions care- 
lessly. In the beginning pupils must learn that 
absolute accuracy is necessary for mastery. 


2. Journalize: Journalizing involves the effects 
of each transaction on the assets, the liabilities, 
or the proprietorship. Much of the success of 
the remaining process of bookkeeping depends 
upon this step. 


3. Posting: A red line can be used to separate 
the posted totals in such accounts as those for 
customers, creditors, and notes. If the pupil can 
be shown how this method saves time in adding 
the columns, he will no doubt use it. At this 
stage the numbers in the folios should be used. 
Pupils will devise many means of using the folio 
columns unless they are taught to realize the im- 
portance of using folio numbers for tracing errors. 


4. Pencil Totals: Be sure that the pencil 
totals are made with a pencil and that they take 
up only about one-third of the upper part of a 
line. This part of the procedure is strictly 
addition. 


5. Balance of Account: It may be wise to show 
that by specializing on one particular manipula- 
tion, it is easier, and the errors will be less 
frequent. 


6. Trial Balance: Since there is likely to be 
an error at this point, the Trial Balance should 
be made on any kind of paper. When it is found 
to be correct, it can be copied on the Work Sheet. 


7. Prepare a Work Sheet: Tf the pupils could 
be made to realize the importance of preparing a 
Work Sheet, they would advance more rapidly. 
The Work Sheet is sometimes called the scratch 
pad of the business; or we might call it the book- 
keeper’s quarterback, because it directs the 
activity of the last half of the fiscal period. 


8. Prepare Balance Sheet in Report Form: 
From the balance sheet column in the Work 
Sheet, the formal report is merely copied. It is 
not necessary to add your assets in the Balance 
Sheet, as they already have their totals in the 


asset column of the Work Sheet. Quite often the 
pupils will fail to take advantage of checking the 
total of the assets in the Balance Sheet with the 
total of the assets in the Work Sheet for verifica- 
tion. The totals should be the same. 


9. Prepare a Statement of Profit and Loss: 
Like a Balance Sheet, the Statement of Profit and 
Loss is copied from the Work Sheet. Of course 
the cost of goods sold in this report should tally 
with the amount in the cost column on the 
Purchases account line in the Work Sheet. 


10. Adjusting and Closing Entries: The first 
few entries which are copied from the adjustment 
column are to show the exact facts about the 
business; and the last few are to close all the 
income, expense, and cost accounts into the Profit 
and Loss Summary account, which is finally 
closed into the Capital account. 


11. Post to Ledger: After the preceding work 
is completed, pupils will readily see that certain 
accounts will be established that must be closed 
a few minutes later. 


12. Rule All Accounts That Balance: It is best 
to begin ruling the accounts at the end of the 
ledger, and complete all accounts back to the 
capital. 


13. Balance of the Cash, Supplies, Insurance, 
and Capital Accounts: All of these accounts are 
ruled off in order to begin the next month with 
a new balance. 


14. Post-Closing Trial Balance: To help 
pupils understand clearly the reasons for a Post- 
Closing Trial Balance, explain that a post-season 
ball game is one after the season is over, and a 


Post-Closing Trial Balance is after the closing is 
finished. 


The foregoing comments come to my mind 
because of the experience that I have had in the 
classroom with various types of pupils. These 
fourteen steps can only be applied after the 
pupils have had enough work to bring them up to 
the entire bookkeeping procedure. These steps 
are not to be misconstrued as a part of unit as- 
signment, but merely as a guide or a review for 
the pupils who can use them very easily and 
advantageously. 





WANTED 


Please report results of your commercial 
contests to 


Editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
901-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Practical Application in Teaching 
Telephone Technique 


by 


Charles J. Jenson 
Head of Commercial Department 
Columbia High School 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 


I was confronted with the problem 
of teaching the practical application of 
telephone technique during each of the 
three years that I have had to teach 
business training. Each year the out- 
comes were not what they should have 
been. Something vital was missing in 
my presentation. I had a good text- 
book on the subject, and a few pieces 
of equipment, such as a telephone 
and a dial. We studied many technical 
points, discussed the proper way to 
make the call and to receive the call, 
the correct wording for different re- 
quests, but all this was soon forgot 
as there was no chance for the appli- 
cation of these principles. Many students have 
little opportunity to use a telephone through 
which they can make these principles a habit; 
consequently, the principles are soon lost. The 
distressing part comes when the students are 
employed as clerks. The employer’s first remark 
is, “What is the matter with the commercial de- 
partment, aren’t you taught to use a telephone?” 

Study of the problem revealed lack of interest 
and no point of reality. Further analysis of the 
problem convinced me the trouble lay in the 
latter—no point of reality. This decision con- 
vinced me that more equipment was absolutely 
necessary. To secure this I decided to visit the 
superintendent of the local telephone company 
and present my problem to him. His cooperation 
was gained. I received information in regard to 
the problems with which the telephone companies 
are confronted; namely, (1) ignorance in the use 
of a telephone, (2) ignorance as to the value of 
the telephone. Both of these difficulties are costly 
to the telephone company; the superintendent 
was ready to help to eliminate them. 

Through this visit the superintendent saw a 
way that had great possibilities toward partially 
remedying the two difficulties, at least in his own 
locality, for when the interview was about to end, 
he called for the person in charge of the equip- 
ment department and instructed him to fulfill 
all my desires for equipment and service. 

The plan evolved by the equipment depart- 
ment head and myself was as follows: 





1. VISIT AT THE LOCAL TELEPHONE 
PLANT. This was to act as a prepara- 
tory step to future plans. It was a 
complete and thorough inspection of 
the local telephone plant with a 
trained guide who carefully explained 
every detail of operation. It was 
planned that each group of students 
would not be larger than eight. 

2. TELEPHONE EXHIBIT. This ex- 
hibit was to give each student an idea 
of the evolution of the telephone; the 
evolution of wire used to connect 
telephones—the simple single strand 
wire to the present-day complex cables 
with thousands of wires; the effect of 
the elements and time on these great cables; how 
the telephone lines are tested for trouble; and 
many other very interesting points. This ex- 
hibit was to be shown in the telephone building 
at the time of inspection. 


3. INSTRUCTOR’S DEMONSTRATION’ CLASS. 
This class was to be held in the school the day 
following step number, one to introduce such 
principles of telephoning as: 


(1) Explanation of local and long distance calls. 

(2) Difference between calls: 
(a) Station to station (b) Person to person 
(c) Emergency (d) Informational 

(3) How to hold the different telephones. 

(4) How to dictate numbers to the operator. 

(5) A demonstration of the equipment that was 
to be used in the next step. 

(6) Many minor principles mentioned in a good 
office practice textbook. 


4. OPERATION OF MINIATURE TELEPHONE SYS- 
TEM. A miniature telephone system was installed 
by the telephone company in the high school 
gymnasium. The set-up was: (1) several types 
of telephones that are in use today and (2) a 
modern switchboard with telephones connected 
for actual use. 

5. SUMMARY AND TEST. During the day follow- 
ing the close of the practical application classes, 
time was spent in tying together stray ideas and 
answering any last-minute questions the students 
would have. The next day a comprehensive ob- 
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jective test was given to determine how well in- 
formation had been absorbed. 

As can be readily realized, one step has a 
specific task of preparing for the next. So thorough 
was the inspection of the central switchboard 
that several students handled their turn at the 
miniature switchboard with very little assistance 
from the instructor. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF STEP 4. The equip- 
ment received consisted of five telephones of the 
desk, hand, and wall types, and one private 
branch exchange switchboard to which was con- 
nected a monitor receiver for the use of the 
instructor in checking voice and wording. The 
necessary electric power for ringing bells and 
operating lights on the switchboard was provided 
by a local storage battery service station. The 
phones were all connected to the switchboard so 
as to provide a complete telephone system. One 
phone was connected as an outside line and the 
others were connected as inter-office phones of 
some imaginary concern. The switchboard was 
so connected that it could be considered as a 
private exchange in some large office or as the 
central switchboard in some community. The 
phones and switchboard were arranged in the 
gymnasium so as to allow for student observation 
of every step. Care was taken that each instru- 
ment was far enough apart that one person talk- 
ing would not interfere with another. The plan 
of activity provided every student an oppor- 
tunity to use each piece of equipment and to ob- 
serve the actions of other students at the instru- 
ments. The classes were made as small as 
possible, twenty at the most, to insure proper 
results. Each student was given a mimeographed 
outline of the activities each would go through. 

At this point the plan was divided into two 
parts as follows: 


SWITCHBOARD AS COMMUNITY CENTRAL. The 
students make ordinary local and long distance 
calls using the switchboard as a community 
central. One student is assigned to a sending 
phone, one to a receiving phone, and one to the 
switchboard; thereby each is ready to carry out 
a part of a demonstration by using the calling and 
answering material outlined below. 


Sender—Make the following calls: 

A local call to number 281L 

A long distance call to the office of J. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa., number 3000. (station 
to station service) 

A long distance call to the office of J. Jones, 
148 Broadway, New York City. (station 
to station service) 

A long distance call to John Brown, 
Chicago, IIl., number 2-2400. (person to 
person service) 


Operator—Properly handle each call put 
through. 


Receiver—Answer the above calls as: 


An individual in a private home. 

The secretary to Mr. Smith, assuming that 
he is in his office. 

The secretary to Mr. Jones, assuming that 
he is not in his office. 

The secretary to Mr. Brown, assuming that 
he is in conference and cannot be dis- 
turbed for some definite time. 


As the sending student starts the demonstra- 
tion by making the first call, the instructor 
watches the position, and through the monitor 
receiver listens to the voice and wording. This 
procedure is repeated until every student has 
acted in every capacity, and as mistakes are made 
the instructor makes immediate correction and 
if necessary has the operation re-made. Students 
will be benefited by a brief review of the necessary 
techniques before starting their part of the 
project. 

When the light flashes at the switchboard, 
the operator takes up the second part of the 
demonstration, and at the ringing of the called 
phone the student at the receiving phone carries’ 
on the third part. Considerable attention is 
given to the wording used in putting and answer- 
ing the calls, and getting and giving information. 
When the first call on the mimeographed sheet 
is completed, the same three students carry out 
the next three calls. This gives repeated practice 
in many similar techniques, and at the same time 
each call brings in new techniques. When the 
four calls are complete, the student at the sending 
phone moves to the switchboard; the student 
at the switchboard moves to the receiving phone; 
and the student at the receiving phone awaits a 
turn at the sending phone; thus, on through the 
class. During the time each group is doing its 
turn at the instruments, the other students are 
divided into three groups, and each group alter- 
nately watches one of the operating students. 


SWITCHBOARD AS PRIVATE BRANCH EX- 
CHANGE. This part of the plan is of a specialized 
nature. The important activity takes place at 
the switchboard which is now considered a private 
branch exchange—P. B. X. Because of the time 
required to get a sufficient amount of practice in 
the handling of a switchboard when several calls 
are coming in at one time, it was necessary to 
limit the number of students who could have this 
practice. Only those who were particularly in- 
terested in private branch work and who ex- 
pected to gain employment where such knowledge 
would be of value were accommodated. However 
the remaining students were allowed to observe 
the operators and to be the users of the five tele- 
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phones which supplied the operator with the 
necessary calls to provide practice. Because of 
the complexity of having five telephones going 
at the same time, it was found more convenient 
for the instructor to stand at a convenient posi- 
tion and instruct each student at the telephones 
what call to make and when to make it. The type 
of calls made were inter-office, office to the out- 
side, the outside calling through the private 
branch exchange to some office. There were op- 
portunities for the operator to instruct that the 
line was busy and to handle two or three other 
operations difficult to describe. During all these 
calls each student was checked on position at the 
telephone and checked on voice and wording 
through the monitor receiver. 

The time required to carry out such a project 
was eight, thirty-five minute class periods and 
four, one-hour periods after school. More or less 
time can be allotted, depending on the time avail- 
able. Each student was given a mark such as very 
good, good, fair, or poor at the time he was going 
through his part of the project. The mark was 
based on efficiency, voice, and wording. 

In addition to allowing the office training 
classes to benefit from the equipment installed, 
the junior business training classes and the 
general science class were given a demonstration. 
Several office training students who proved to be 
very efficient were assigned to the instruments to 
operate them as the instructor explained each 
step in properly handling each type of call. 


OUTCOMES AND ACHIEVEMENTS. The educa- 
tional outcomes of this project seemed to be 
an answer to a teacher’s prayer. A feeling of 
satisfaction was sensed from every student. They 
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talked ot the many things that they had learned 
They expressed to me that the project was very 
interesting. I no longer felt that there was any- 
thing lacking in the presentation of the subject. 
The following are some of the outcomes for the 
students and the telephone company: 


1. AS ADVERTISEMENT. It gave students, who 
are potential users, an idea of the possibilities of 
the telephone, an idea of the value in having a 
telephone, and an idea of the extensive service 
the telephone company can render twenty-four 
hours a day. 


2. SOLVING SUBSCRIBER DIFFICULTIES. The 
operating of the miniature system helped to 
overcome telephone fright—a malady recog- 
nizable by the fact that people don’t know what 
to say over a telephone; they are afraid to answer 
it; and frequently confess they can never hold a 
satisfactory conversation over the telephone 
because they are so anxious to hang up and get 
rid of the phone that the conversation is neces- 
sarily cut short. 


3. GENERAL OUTCOMES. Our little system has 
advantages in that it makes better telephone 
users in general. They are more accurate, quicker, 
more courteous, more considerate of others and 
especially the operators; they understand the 
necessary procedure to put through a call and 
therefore help the operator to be more efficient 
and of greater service; and last, when one has 
become a good telephone user, it is not so difficult 
for the telephone company to convince you that a 
telephone is a very valuable asset to your home or 
business; thus, the company is able to list you as 
a permanent subscriber. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (6) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 


school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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NEWS ond VIEWS 





Observations on the Purpose of Teaching Salesmanship 


As part of his excellent article in the October, 
1935, issue of THe Batance Sueet Mr. Weis- 
becker, in a new and attractive way, brings up 
the old argument that a course in salesmanship 
is justified because of its broader applications.! 
He points out (far more effectively than I can 
render it in a brief paraphrase) that the President, 
his cabinet, and “men and women in high execu- 
tive offices” can, with considerable justice, be 
called real salespersons. So also can we apply 
this title to ministers, lecturers, poets, and many 
others. 

Now we have all depended upon this general 
line of argument more or less in justifying our 
place in the scheme of things and it is my guess 
that Mr. Weisbecker’s well-turned phrases will 
find their way into a goodly number of notebooks 
to be husbanded for future use. But it occurs to 
me that this line of argument has been, in many 
if not most instances, used more or less as ration- 
alization rather than as a basis of procedure. I 
wonder how many of us have this larger use of 
selling fundamentals in our minds as an objective 
when we plan our courses of study? Do we make 
any real effort to make this higher good a reality 
or is it after all just a pious hope? 


There is a tremendous pressure on any teacher 
of salesmanship to make his course narrow and 
“practical.” In that direction lies the line of 
least resistance. Be it understood: I have no 
quarrel with even the most narrow vocational 
courses. They have their place and it is a worthy 
place. But it is dangerous to delude ourselves 
into thinking we can walk in two directions at 
once. If our purpose is to stress the broad funda- 
mental of wide application, I wonder if a good 
many of us aren’t going the wrong way. 


Our text material and class procedure are 
quite narrow in their scope, and we dwell inordi- 


1A. A. Weisbecker, “Salesmanship and High School,” Tae Batance Sreet (Cincinnati: 


1935), pp. 76-77. 


nately on the most minor techniques. Illustrative 
material is drawn principally from the retail field. 
This emphasis on retailing is natural enough be- 
cause the students are bound to be somewhat 
familiar with retailing and to have obvious oppor- 
tunities to observe retail salespeople in action. 
But retail selling techniques are surprisingly de- 
ceptive in their apparent simplicity. The retail 
salesperson is a comparatively small cog in a 
large merchandising machine. He is important 
but rather specialized, and his procedure in action 
cannot be more than partially comprehended 
without reference to complex merchandising 
problems. Thus fundamentals are obscured and 
the students’ comprehension of them is likely to 
be as warped as that of the three blind men in 
Aesops fable when they had examined the 
elephant. 

Our President (and almost any other execu- 
tive worthy of the name) is a salesman in the 
sense that his job is, in no small degree, that of 
influencing other human beings. He must be a 
master of the “strategy of handling people.” It 
is a cogent and more than plausible argument 
that a course in salesmanship deals with the same 
general problem, but as customarily approached, 
salesmanship becomes a course in tactics and not 
strategy. Aren’t we more than a little naive when 
we claim that a study of tactics, even if it covers 
a comparatively wide range of problems, will 
instill in youthful minds a vision of the great 
principles of strategy which constitute the funda- 
mentals of leadership? 


In the article I have already cited, Mr. Weis- 
becker points out that some excellent salesmen 
are known to have had very limited periods of 
formal education and that probably some may 
even have “a disgustingly low I. Q.” He reasons 


(Concluded on page 432) 


South-Western Publishing Co., October, 
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Aids in Teaching Advertising 


The third in a series of articles 


The number of teachers who have classes in 
advertising in high schools is not great. Most 
courses are but one semester in length; therefore 
some care must be exercised to develop every- 
thing worth while in that length of time. If you 
expect a student to gain any worth-while knowl- 
edge from a one-semester course in advertising, 
you must establish definite aims and accomplish 
these aims. 

The aims planned by the teacher depend 
entirely upon his experiences. Few teachers can 
be found who have a clear understanding of 
printing and experience enough to know how to 
put written thoughts into type and make ad- 
vertisements that are attractive enough to get 
results. 

If the teacher had a complete knowledge of 
printing and of the preparation of advertising, 
he would likely be in the advertising profession 
instead of teaching; therefore a course in adver- 
tising will prove most successful if it is arranged 
to stay within the knowledge of the teacher. 

Two aims can be set in the teaching of ad- 
vertising. The first is to develop an appreciation 
of good advertising. The second is to provide 
sufficient training in writing advertisements to 
prompt the student to secure a position in a 
newspaper advertising department or begin 
writing similar advertisements for stores owned 
by parents, relatives, or friends. 

During the years of the depression there was 
a great decrease in the amount of advertising. 
The companies that survived the depression and 
continued advertising prepared it more carefully, 
for each advertisement had a more difficult job 
to perform. The volume of advertising is again 
reaching new high levels. This is an excellent 
time to learn sound principles in advertising in 
various fields. Everyone who is in the business 
world needs an understanding of printed adver- 
tising, outdoor advertising, and radio advertising. 
The business man should know something about 
the general cost, where advertising is prepared, 
and how to secure advertising talent. 

Textbooks usually just touch upon general 
advertising principles. Trade publications always 
contain one or more articles of value in each issue. 
For example a painter’s magazine will contain an 
interesting article on how the gigantic life-like 
human figures are painted in proper proportions by 
a painter working high on a scaffold. Chain store 
publications for employees often give interesting 
facts that produced excellent results in building 
their organization. Grocers’ magazines tell how 


to make show cards and how to place them in 
attractive window displays. Most of these pub- 
lications can be obtained from local merchants 
who lay aside old issues. Some are free; a letter 
from an advertising teacher will put him on the 
mailing list the same as though he were in busi- 
ness. Articles in back issues can be assigned to 
students for reports. 

Men in charge of local billboards, neon signs, 
and bus and street car advertising are glad to 
supply reasonable information for class use. It 
is wise to telephone them before sending a com- 
mittee of one or two students to them, but 
giving information means free advertising to the 
business men, and they welcome it. 

A visit to your nearest broadcasting station 
is worth while if you like the responsibility of 
taking classes on trips, and if the school authori- 
ties allow it. Advertising departments of local 
newspapers welcome visits from teachers or 
students. They will give you an original copy and 
the completed advertisement for use, and, if 
desired, you may keep it for your library. Such 
visits keep the instructor in close touch with 
possible future jobs for students who wish to 
make advertising their life work. Remember that 
in each new type of advertising you study there 
is always a local project to which you can take 
the class or bring to the class through a speaker 
in that field. 

When it comes to the matter of appreciating 
balance, color harmony, proper spacing, and 
other details, small posters can be made by cut- 
ting and pasting magazine pictures on cardboard. 
Have students take a magazine page and cut out 
the pictures, blocks of type, and try to rearrange 
them in some other form. Of course you will have 
to choose an advertisement in which parts do not 
overlap. You will find it a good way to illustrate 
why the writer arranged the advertisement as it 
appeared. 

Have your students prepare small advertise- 
ments for tea rooms or for your own school 
cafeteria. Pick out the best. Get your school 
paper to print the cafeteria advertisement follow- 
ing some news publicity about it. Be sure to give 
credit to the author. Local merchants like this 
scheme of publicity, but if you write advertise- 
ments in your classes in contest form for a local 
store, first weigh any possible jealousy or un- 
favorable reactions from other merchants. 

If your class in advertising has been preceded 
by a semester course in selling and some money 
has been earned as a result of selling activities, 
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use it to buy a weekly magazine which students 
can use for the purpose of studying current 
advertisements. If you cannot obtain funds to 
buy a copy of a magazine for each student, 
perhaps you will be able to obtain a copy every 
two or three weeks and use the same magazines 
for several lessons. Your local magazine agent 
will likely have available old magazines which he 
can arrange to sell in bulk at very little cost. 
Often a boy in the class is an agent and will be 
able to get the magazines at cost. 

Use a system in the study of magazine ad- 
vertisements. Issue them one day and give an 
assignment to be studied the next. Here is a 
sample assignment on “Headlines”’: 

Write this assignment on the cover of your maga- 

zine. As you leaf through your copy and find 

suitable advertisements, turn the corner of the page 


down toward the advertisement. Mark the page 
number from which you wrote the assignment. 
Find two advertisements with the 
UE Ta 5 io 05: 56.6,0,5505.0:0: eee 
Find two advertisements with the 
shortest headlines.............. — 
Find two advertisements without 
I 8 or A a Se Og Ges ne > cae! 
Find two advertisements with head- 
lines not at the top of the page. . 
Find two advertisements that seem 
to have unusual headlines....... 


Find two headlines that ask a 
NONI aha ise elie eitie kis an wa ne 
Find two headlines that are .ex- 
CN Ske ccmcend i Te cwsasn ocean eon 


Find two headlines that state a fact 


Each one of the points above will require and 
develop some class discussion, and you may find 
it necessary to use two periods. You can, of 
course, shorten the length of the assignment. 
The same can be done with color, white space, 
copy, name plates, slogans, art work, and kinds 
of type. In fact any of the many textbook phases 
can be so studied. Make the boys and girls 
promise not to read their magazines in other 
classes or lend them to students if you do not. 
Other teachers will complain of magazine reading 
in the school. Should you doubt the sincerity 
of student promises, have the assignments 
worked out in class and collect the magazines at 
the end of the period. 

When you take up the study of an advertising 
campaign of a particular national advertiser, 
require members of the class to follow the 
advertisements of the company week after week. 
Few companies advertise every week, but 
students can collect the advertisements as they 
do appear. This plan gives the class an idea of how 
often a national advertisement actually does ap- 
pear and whether there is much change in the copy 
each time. Some students ask to clip their ad- 
vertisement from other sources than the magazine 
studied in class. That, too, is another plan that 


can be used if desired. Near the close of the 
course, each student should give a class report 
on his advertisement, giving all the information 
he has secured during the semester. Students 
may wish to write to the company whose adver- 
tisements they are studying to get copies of 
the entire series of advertisements. It is often 
possible to obtain this material in advance of 
publication. There is a real interest in seeing a 
copy of the advertisement several weeks or 
months before it appears and then finding it in 
the issue when it is scheduled to appear. Local 
dealers sometimes have these folders of campaigns 
sent to them and will pass them on to the class. 

There is much that can be done in managing 
the senior class play, too. If a program with 
advertisements is used, the class can secure the 
advertisements and have the program printed. 
Members of the class can handle the writing of 
newspaper advertisements, the placing of ad- 
vertisements, and the preparation of tickets. 

Local newspapers will usually be glad to 
furnish special issues to be used for the purpose 
of studying advertisements. Students should be 
given definite assignments. Some members can 
be held responsible for studying floral advertising. 
Others can study radio advertising. Still others 
may be assigned tosuch tasks as studying bordets, 
types of illustrations, and the cost of newspaper 
advertising. It is possible that only one or two 
lessons in newspaper advertising will be desired 
in a semester. 

Another interesting thing to do is to take a 
full-page department store advertisement from 
a local newspaper and compare it with a similar 
advertisement from another city newspaper. 

If rather intensive training is desired for your 
students in writing the main body of an adver- 
tisement, have class members clip a certain 
advertisement and try to express the same 
thought somewhat differently. They may get 
only as far as appreciating how carefully the 
original has been prepared. Nevertheless the 
work is good training in English and in ad- 
vertising. 

It is unwise to train all advertising students 
too intensively in copy writing. Most of them 
will never write advertising copy and those who 
do will write very little. All, however, need to 
have a general understanding of the types of 
advertising by which they are constantly sur- 
rounded. Whether the customer pays for these 
advertisements and whether all articles well 
advertised are the best to buy, are types of 
questions that come up often from time to time. 
During these discussions there is an excellent 
opportunity to take the customer angle of 
advertising.—Hayes L. Person, Williamsport 
High School, Williamsport, Pa. 
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In a school that stresses 
individual attention this old 
problem confronts the in- 
structor: How can I teach 
the mentally retarded boy 
and still stimulate the bright 
pupil? The obvious answer 
is: You can not doit ona 
one-group __ instructional 
level. Therefore, much time 
and effort must be expended 
to reconstruct standard 
courses to meet the new 
plan, and aside from the 
teaching part, a major diffi- 
culty arises in the grading 
system. 

Educators have talked “differentiated assign- 
ments,” “three-level assignments,” and “indi- 
vidualized instruction,” but the problem for the 
teacher is to work these things out in the different 
classes. 

I have tried to work out an answer to this 
situation in my bookkeeping and accounting 
classes. My plan, I believe, solves this problem in 
a wholesome, stimulating manner. I do not claim 
it to be the last word or try to protect it as in- 
fallible, but it has proved a fairly adequate solu- 
tion to my problem. This material is presented 
with the thought that it may augment the ideas 
of others. 

From business training the lesson is learned 
that acceptable production is the basis of piece 
work pay. Multiply the number of acceptable 
units by the base rate, and you have the amount 
of wages earned. These same principles applied 
to bookkeeping and accounting courses with a 
few ramifications are workable if you will forego 
some of the ironclad standards of the educators. 


I choose to call this plan a “hurdle system” 
because it is based on the idea of establishing 
numerous hurdles over which the student must 
satisfactorily pass in order to be qualified to go on. 
The criticism is raised that a student might con- 
ceivably be kept a whole semester on the first few 
topics preceding the initial hurdle, and that as a 
result he is likely to “‘go stale” and lose all en- 
thusiasm for the course. This has been considered. 
The solution seems to be that if the student can 
not proceed satisfactorily in the subject fields 
under able instruction, he is probably misplaced 
in the course. A student transferring from one 
school to another stands no higher in the light of 
the new Alma Mater’s eyes because he brings a 
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65 to 70 grade and has covered the entire course 
than the student presenting a 65 to 70 grade who 
has not covered the entire course. Both will be 
conditioned or required to take the course over. 
This plan permits the laying-out of the work well 
in advance and the establishment of production 
schedules to secure a certain grade. This has 
proved very stimulating to the better students, 
and for the poorer students it has been as satis- 
factory as former methods have been. 

To me, bookkeeping and accounting are grow- 
ing bodies of knowledge, and each succeeding 
week’s strength depends primarily upon the de- 
gree of mastery of the last week’s work. Then 
why try to build a superstructure upon a weak 
foundation? Make the foundation strong, and at 
least it will support the part of the superstructure 
you do build. 

Again, teachers have the dual responsibility of 
instructing in the subject matter itself, and of 
helping the student find his most logical place in 
life so far as class success determines fitness for a 
vocation. This personal aspect may not be ap- 
parent, but it should be there; and it is surprising 
how poor grades in some other course bring the 
student to what is called “my last resort,” the 
department of business. Many times the depart- 
ment of business is not suitable for him either. 

This is how my solution works: 

Using McKinsey’s BookKEEPING AND Ac- 
COUNTING (third edition) as the textbook and the 
ten objective tests furnished gratis by the pub- 
lishers,! I lay out the work to the end of the 
course on a weekly production schedule basis. 

For the interval of time until the first six 
chapters have been covered by the lecture- 
diagram-discussion method, the class is treated 
as a one-level group; then the first objective test 
is given. Students securing an actual grade of 
less than 80 are considered improperly prepared 
to go on and must review the work in which they 
have failed and prepare for another examination. 
Those students securing a grade of 80 or better 
are approved to start on the production schedule. 


From the time a student enters on the pro- 
duction schedule, he is on his own; and he de- 
termines his own grade as judged by the standards 
established. Any student satisfactorily com- 
pleting the schedule requirements at the grading 
intervals arbitrarily earns a grade of 98 for the 
period. In proportion to the number of weeks 
that he falls behind the schedule, his grade falls 
below 98. I have counted each week behind the 
work program as worth a deduction of 6 from the 


James O. McKinsey, Bookkeepinc ann AccountinG (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1932). 
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grade of 98. The schedule ends two weeks before 
the close of school, and this gives those who are 
behind schedule a chance to cover the course 
before the end of the year. Additional tasks are 
assigned to those who have already completed the 
schedule, so that they will not coast for that time. 
If at any grading interval a student is three weeks 
behind the schedule, his grade would be 80. The 
schedule is quite hard, for only 6 out of 37 in the 
class kept up with it last year. Teachers may 
temper the schedule completion grade by the 
result of a semester examination. 

The problems used in the schedule are of a 
“spot” nature, covering all the necessary pro- 
cedures to that point, and the thoroughness of the 
learning is tested from time to time by the ob- 
jective tests mentioned. For instance, the first of 
the ten tests comes at the end of the sixth chapter 
and summarizes the knowledge to that point. I 
believe that the student must acquit himself 
satisfactorily at this time or restudy the material 
until he can acquit himself in a commendable 
manner. If restudy for another test fails to enable 
a student to get a good grade, I resort to the use 
of a “spot” problem which contains the material 
of the test. Failing in this, I resort to the original 
test and make the student correct all his errors 
and justify his present answers. The teacher has 
ten hurdle points at which to test the student’s 
mastery of the subject. 

Problems turned in that are incorrect are 
returned to the student for correction. Repeated 
submitting of the problem without complete cor- 
rection of the errors of arithmetic, form, or detail 
will cause cancellation of the problem from the 
schedule of that student and the substitution of 
another comparable problem. This prevents con- 
tinual “‘fishing” for the correct answer. Of course 
all corrected problems are held by the teacher 
until the end of the course. 

I realize that much in this set-up is contrary 
to some accepted educational principles, but its 
success this past year leads me to believe it has 
value. To its credit I attribute the following: 

1. It makes the student Jearn to read. 

2. It enables the bright student to forge ahead, 
and also enables him to obtain individual help 
when and where he needs it. 

. It may awaken the dull student to activity. 

. It encourages individual training and self- 
reliance. 

. It does away with an aritificial grading system. 

. It stimulates the spirit of competition as shown 
by the results on the progress chart. 

. It releases the teacher from a great many details 
and gives him more time for his students. 


. It lessens the class deportment and attention 
problem. 


. It gives a business office atmosphere. 
—Royal J. Briggs, 
Boonville, Missourt. 


Kemper Military School, 


The Commercial Curriculum 
(Continued from page 395) 


were those able to carry on with the secretarial 
course and do the type of work that would meet 
the demands of the modern office. 


OFFICE PRACTICE. When the secretarial 
course became a selective group course, it was 
possible to offer a good course in office practice. 
The first part of this course is devoted entirely 
to filing, with a special textbook on the subject 
and miniature filing boxes for each student. 
Training in duplicating, adding machine practice, 
and office procedure follows. Each student must 
serve a six-week period in the school office where 
his work is carefully scrutinized and reported to 
the office practice teacher. 


BOOKKEEPING. When speed and accuracy 
requirements were put into effect in the secreta- 
rial course, some teachers feared that the account- 
ing course would become overcrowded. This 
fear was overcome by the teachers of bookkeeping 
recommending to those students who did just 
passable work to pursue other courses or run the 
risk of failure if they undertook advanced courses. 


GENERAL COURSE. When students were elim- 
inated from the commercial courses because they 
could not meet the requirements of these courses, 
a new course called the General Course was cre- 
ated. English is the only required subject in this 
course. Students select other courses only with 
the approval of the high school principal, and 
upon the completion of seventeen units, are al- 
lowed to graduate. This course is not popular as it 
is well known to be composed of those students 
who cannot fit in any of the other courses. Whena 
student fails a subject, he automatically is placed 
in this course until he removes the condition. 


CONCLUSIONS. After four years of experience 
with the two differentiated courses in the com- 
mercial curriculum, we are well satisfied and we 
feel that the students and the employing public 
are the gainers under this plan. We feel we are 
graduating students who will be assimilated into 
the business world with due credit to themselves 
and to the school from which they were gradua- 
ted. Since the establishment of this new curric- 
ulum more than 500 students have been gradu- 
ated from the commercial course. Last year we 
graduated about 80 from our commercial courses 
and before the first of September, 30 of them had 
found lucrative positions. These new employees 
are doing very creditable work and are more than 
meeting expectations. After hearing the adverse 
criticisms of the past, we feel sure that our new 
courses are responsible for this different attitude 
on the part of the employers of our high school 
graduates. 
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CRABBE and CLAY D. SLINKER 

The introduction to the subject is through a study of 
SINESS is the outgrowth of two successful money, the use of money, transmitting payments, 
snsf The topics have been brought thor- banking relations, and other important topics. The 
dat@and have been given new emphasis. pupil is given training in the various business 


irpge of the course is to provide a back- services and is then introduced to the study of 
Jergnding of the business and economic 


business organization and the internal operations of 

aft everyone. GENERAL BUSINESS is : , ! : 

: business. Subject matter is presented from the point 
e mntal level of eighth and ninth grade 
of view of the consumer as well as the producer, 
but the objectives are of a nonvocational nature. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is a prevocational subject that 
should be offered to all pupils in the eighth or 
ninth grade. It is particularly valuable as an intro- 
ductory course in the commercial department. 








OBJECTIVES: 


1. To aid in developing good citizens through teaching the fundamental business practices 


that everyone should understand and that so greatly affect the financial success of individ- 
uals in all walks of life. 


9. To give pupils an understanding of the relation of business to the entire community and 


an appreciation of the services that each individual and the community as a whole receive 
from business organization. 


3. To give pupils a better understanding of the methods and principles used in buying and 
selling, in order that they may be more efficient consumers of business services. 


4. To encourage pupils to continue in school as long as possible. Various fields of knowledge 
are opened and the values of continuing their study are suggested. 


5. To aid in discovering aptitudes, abilities, and interests that will help pupils in planning a 
school program and finally in selecting a vocation. 


6. To provide a background for the study of commercial subjects. 
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The Place of General Business Subjects in the 
High School Program of Studies 


The high school of today has changed mate- 
rially from the high school of yesteryear. There 
was a time when the high school was largely a 
preparatory institution. Now, when more than 
85 per cent of our high school students consider 
the high school as their last formal school, it be- 
hooves the school administrators to set up a 
different program of studies to satisfy the needs 
of this very rapidly changing modern society. 
In a word, to many of our boys and girls the high 
school is their great American college—their own 
Alma Mater. The high school standards are 
changing. The standards set for 1929 are not 
sufficient for the needs of 1935. 


If we are to give consideration to what has 
been said by great educators about the secondary 
school of the future, we must picture a different 
situation. As Snedden points out,' the high school 
of 1945 will not look like the high school of 1925. 
In that day, there will be new teachers, new 
buildings, new school sites, new programs of 
study, as well as new principals. It is very 
necessary that we, as school people, recognize the 
inevitable change which is just around the corner. 


Our present program of studies is inadequate. 
We are wasting money, time, and energy in 
teaching subjects that do not fit into the lives of 
our young people. Modern language is costing 
too much. It would be much better if we were 
to put into our program of studies subjects that 
would teach how to live and how to study. It is 
possible that our schools at the present are over- 
departmentalized. A very extravagant statement 
might be that perfect and complete integration 
would mean the banishment of departments in 
high school. 

The school situation in most of our commu- 
nities is not the best. Our present general method 
of curtailment and retrenchment, the dole, and 
the relief work have built up a situation that 
does not speak for betterment in education. The 
reduced number of positions, the increase in the 
age limit in our school laws, make it necessary 
for more of our young people to attend our 
secondary schools. The very fact that our nation 
is spending millions for education, and a portion 
of this goes to school employees, creates a friction 
between the schoo! and the community that will 
sooner or later affect the education of our young 
people. 

In an effort to present something interesting 
and worth while to people who are interested in 


commercial education, I submit, for your con- 
sideration, a number of very reasonable questions 
that I am sure will provoke your thinking and 
may, in time, be of some value. I submit these 
questions: 


1. Should we have a commercial department 
in our high school? 

2. What should be attempted in the com- 
mercial department? 

3. What objectives should the commercial 
department have? 

4. Should the commercial department teach 
the related subjects? 

5. Why not make the whole high school 
course prepare for the business of life? 

6. What are the vocational and the nonvo- 
cational subjects? 

7. What department should teach eco- 
nomics? 

8. When should general business courses be 
given? 

9g. Why should we have general business 
courses in our program of study? 

10. Should junior high schools teach general 
business subjects? 


As we know, commercial subjects are divided 
into two groups: the vocational subjects and the 
nonvocational subjects. It is needless to list the 
particular subjects that are usually classified as 
vocational and nonvocational for the simple 
reason that some subjects for some students 
might be vocational, while for others the reverse 
might be true. 


There is no question that there are certain 
phases of education which should be taught by 
the commercial teachers that would not be classi- 
fied in terms of vocational subjects. The psy- 
chologist would say that all educational subjects 
contribute the following: information, skill, 
character, personality, and temperament. I am 
very sure that the average teacher in the com- 
mercial department emphasizes the information 
and the skill part of education, while the last 
three mentioned—namely, character, personality, 
and temperament—are not considered so impor- 
tant. 


Statistics show that the average high school 
student costs the community ninety dollars a 
year, while the community pays three hundred 
dollars a year to keep the criminal in incarcera- 


(Concluded on page 432) 


‘David S. Snedden, American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931). 
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‘‘Teacher, may | use that book?’’ 






That little question—Teacher, may I use that book? 
—has resulted in the selection of ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY in many schools. For instance, one 
teacher wrote us recently that he placed his sample 
of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY in the library along 
with other books and allowed students to use the 
various books for supplementary reading. He soon 
discovered that ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY was 
always the first choice among students. \When he 
asked them why they wanted this book, he always 


got a reply somewhat as follows: 


“| prefer ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY to our regular textbook 
because it is interesting, to the point, and full of illustrative ex- 
amples. The facts are presented in a way that they are easy to 
remember. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY makes the course in- 


tensely interesting.” 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition — By Staples and York 


You will get a real thrill and genuine enjoyment 
out of teaching ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Staples and York. Besides this interesting 
textbook you may obtain (a) a workbook that 
provides study guides, laboratory problems, and 
problems involving the use of charts and graphs; 
(b) a series of nine objective achievement tests 








and a final examination; (c) a teachers’ manual 
that contains solutions, teaching suggestions, and 
a bibliography. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a compact and brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for 
the benefit of the schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling 
in summer school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 17; July 18—August 21. Accounting; Business Letter- 
writing; Typewriting; Shorthand; Economics. Address, Dr. John 
R. McLure, Director. 


Arkansas 


CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


Two Terms, June 1-July 3; July 6-August 8. Methods. Address, 
C. C. Calhoun, Director. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 29-August 
7. Methods in Typing, Shorthand Speed, ag ee de a ee 
Improved Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand; Methods 
and Materials in Business Law, English, Business Practice; Curric- 
ulum and Methods in Junior Business Training; Transcription; 
Accounting; Business Management; Consumer Education; Business 
Education; Economics. Address, J]. Evan Armstrong, President. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES: June 27-August 7. Elements of Economics; Principles 
of Accounting; Money and Banking; Geography; Economic Geog- 
raphy. Address, Dean of Summer Session, 405 Hilgard Avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: First Term, June 22-July 31; Business Education in 
Secondary Schools; Business Education for Adults; Curriculum and 
Methods in Gregg Shorthand; Curriculum_and Methods in Type- 
writing; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Construction 
in Business Education; Thesis Seminar. Second Term, August 3- 
September 4; Office Management; Problems in Business Education; 
Curriculum and Methods in Everyday Business; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Associate Professor 
of Commerce and Education. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two Terms, 
June 22-July 24; July 27-August 28. ey Principles; Ac- 
counting Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Elementary Cost 
Accounting; Advanced Accounting Theory; Budgets and Accounting 
Control; Income Tax Accounting; Systems of Accounting; Auditing; 
C. P. A. Problems; Accounting and Budgetary Practice in Secondary 
School Systems; Business Law; Theory of Business Organization; 
Business Policies; Courses in Finance, Marketing, Merchandising, 
Management, and Advertising; Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 


vanced Stenography; Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; 
Methods of Commercial Education. Address, Dean of Summer 
Quarter. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: First Term, June 15-July 17. Improving Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting and Transcription; Survey of Business-Economic 
Background Subjects for Business Teachers; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education; Advanced Business English; Business 
Finance; Commercial Law; Marketing Problems; Modern Banking 
Problems; Principles of Economics; Shorthand Review; Statistics. 
Second Term, July 20-August 21. Business Education Principles 
and Problems; Junior Business Education; Commercial Law; Eco- 
nomic Problems; Office Management; Public Finance. Address, 
Professor F. C. Onstott, Registrar. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 20-July 10. Organization of Commercial Work; Methods 
in Teaching Beginning Typewriting; Methods in Teaching Beginning 
Shorthand. Second Term, July r1-July 31. Methods in Teaching 
Advanced Typewriting: Methods in Teaching Advanced Shorthand. 
Address, George T. Avery, Director of Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION: Short Term, July 6-August 15; Long Term, June 15-August 
15. Bookkeeping; Gregg Shorthand; Office Appliances; Typewriting; 
Handwriting; Recent Developments in Teaching Typewriting; 
Consumer Economics; Cooperation Between the School and Busi- 
ness; Training Stenographers in the High Schoo!; Modern Objectives 
in Business Education; Business Education in the Rural High 
School; Business Education in the City High School; Demonstration 
of Modern Office Equipment; Advanced Business Law; Problems in 
Business Education; Principles of Economics; Applied Economics; 
Modern Business Cycles and Their Control; Retail Merchandising; 
Research in Business Education. Address, 4. O. Colvin. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: June 13-August 22. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting: 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Office Practice; Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Beginning and Advanced Account- 
ing; Socializing Business Education; Economic Problems. Address, 
P. BE. Leavenworth, Professor of Economics. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: First Term, 
fans 15-July 24; Second Term, rtaed 27-August 28. Typing; Short- 
and; Economics; Statistics; Financial Management; Economic 
Geography; Law. Address, J. W. Norman, Director of Summer 
Session. 
TALLAHASSEE—STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: June 
8-July 31. Principles of Economics. Address, S. R. Doyle, Registrar. 


Georgia 


COLLEGEBORO—SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1o—August 22. Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping. 
Address, Zack S. Henderson, Director. 


MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE: June 11 
-July 23. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects in High 
School. Address, Hoy Taylor, Dean. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE: June 15- 
tied 24. ethods of Teaching ors oe! and Typewriting; 
ethods of Teaching Elementary Business Training in the haat 
td ae Methods in Accounting. Address, Butler Laughlin, 
resident. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 25-August 1. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Content Courses in Typewriting. 
Address, Dean Howard E. Egan. 


CHICAGO—THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
une 22—July 24; July 27-August 28. The Teaching of Typewr'ting; 
he Teaching of Stenography; Problems of Teaching Elementary 

Business Training, Business Education, Social-Business Subjects; 
The Teaching of Professional Business Subjects; The Teaching of 


Law in Secondary Schools; Current Trends in Business. Address, 
Dean W. H. Spencer. 
JACKSONVILLE—MacMURRAY COLLEGE: June 8-July 


17. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; 
Commercial Teaching Methods. Address, Dr. O. F. Galloway, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8—July 17; July 20-August 28. 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; 
Methods in Handwriting; Economics; Methods in Geography; 
Political Science. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Head, Department of 
Commercial Education. 


Indiana 
BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 17-Au- 


ust 12. Introduction to Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
eginning and Advanced Stenography and Typewriting; Cost 
Accounting; Business Organization; Sales Management; Principles 
of Public Utilities; Marketing; Business Statistics; Principles of 
Business Law; Business Research. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, May 11-June 12; June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Elementary 
and Intermediate Accounting; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Office Practice; Mimeograph Journalism. Address, Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 15-July 17. ginning, Intermetiate, Advanced, Ap- 

lied Typing; Fundamentals of Shorthand; Shorthand Speed Study; 
he Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting, Bookkeeping and 
General Business Education in the High School; Business Sone 
spondence; Elements of Accounting; Auditing Principles and Prac- 
tice; Office Practice; Objective Tests and Measurements Applied to 
Business Subjects; The Administration of Business Education 
Courses in Secondary Schools; Beginning Typing for Non-Business 
Education Students; Fundamentals of- Business Law. Second Term, 
July 20-August 21. Intermediate, Advanced, Applied Typing; 
Office Practice; General Business Information: Intermediate Ac 
counting; Elements of Accounting; Advanced Principles of Short- 
hand; Secretaria: Training; Business Administration. Address. M. E. 
Studebaker. Head, Department of Business Education. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 15-July 17. Stenography; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Business Law; Business Letter Writing; Secretarial 
Studies. Second Term, July 20-August 21. Stenography; Account- 
ing; Ty utiing Business Arithmetic; Office Management. Ad- 
dress, Shepherd Young, Head of Commerce Department. 
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CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 21. Accounting; Business Ethics; Business Organi- 
zation; Business Publication; Commercial Law; Machine Account- 
ing; Marketi ; Methods in Junior Business Training; Penmanship; 
Problems in Commercial Education; Secretarial Training; Short- 
hand; The Teaching of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting; 
Typewriting. Address, Professor Ira S. Condit. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 11. 


ning Accounting; Advanced Business Organization; Principles 
of Marketing; Business Law; Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of 


Teaching Commercial Subjects in High School; Economic Geog- 
raphy; Principles of Economics; Financial Organization. Address, 
Dean L. E. Hoffman. 


IOWA CITY—THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: First 
Term, June 8July 16. Administration of College Departments of 
Commercial Teacher Training; Review of Research in Business 
Education; Seminar in Busi Education; Techniques for the Im- 
provement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Commercial Curriculum; 
Advanced Secretarial Science; Techniques for the Improvement of 
Instruction in onenene Second Term, July 20-August 20. 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Seminar in Busi duca- 
tion; Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction in Typewrit- 
ing; Subject Matter and Methods of Consumer Business Education. 
poy Department of Publications. 








Kansas 


EMPORIA—THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1—July 29. Practice Teaching in Commerce; Account- 
ing Problems; Introduction to Business; Money and Bankin ; Ad- 
vanced Business Law; Business Cvcles. Address, R. R. Pickett, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 1- 
August 1. Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods; Practice Teaching; 
Accounting; Law; and Geography. Address, Dean F. B. Lve, 
Registrar. 


WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: First Term, June 
3-July 28. Shorthand and Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; 
Geography; and Economics. 
Shorthand; panne Business Law. 

001 


ess, L. B. Sipp 
Director of Summer School. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
a 8-July 11; July 13-August 15. Content and Methods Courses 

overing Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Training, General Business 
Training, Bookkeeping, Penmanship; Problems in Commercial 
Education. Address, College of Commerce of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Inc. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First 
Term, June 15-July 18; Second Term, July 20-August 22. Methods 
of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Accounting; 
The Commercial Curriculum; Methods and Materials in General 
Business; Problems in Commercial Education; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Advanced Accounting; Secretarial Practice-Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Advanced Secretarial Practice-Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Directed Teaching in Commercial Subjects. Address, 
Jesse E. Adams, Director of Summer Session. 


MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 8-August 14. Salesmanship; Beginning and Advanced Courses 
in Typewriting, Stenography, and clieaine and Accounting; 
Technique of Te Address, John W. 


Carr, Dean. 


RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 8-July 10. Beginning Type- 
writing; Business English; cretarial Practice; Advertising; 
Methods of Teaching Commerce; Seminar; Principles of Economics. 
Second Term, July 13~August 14. State and Local Taxation; Sem- 
inar; Principles of Applied Economics. Address, Dr. W. J. Moore, 
Head, Department of Commerce. - 


aching Commercial Subjects. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
une 8-August 7. Business Administration; Typewriting; Short- 
and; Intermediate Accounting; Business Correspondence; Market- 

ing Principles; Cost Accounting; Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping in High School; Research Problems in Business Adminis- 
tration; Economic Principles; Money, Banking, and Credit; Agri- 
cultural Economics; Current Eccnomic Problems; Economic 
Seminars. Address, Dean, College of Commerce. 


NATCHITOCHES—STATE NORMAL COLLEGE: June 4- 
August 2. Methods Courses in Stenography, Bookkeeping, and 
Typewriting; Content Courses in Stenography, re, © e- 
writing, Business Law, Commercial English. Address, N. B. Mor- 
rison. 


a 
Second Term, July 29-August 25. 
"tide 4 


Maine 


ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 6-August 14. 
Methods of Teaching Junior Business Training, Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping. Address, Roy M. Peterson, Director. 


Maryland 


WESTMINSTER—WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE: 
Two fa a ipsa 22; July 23-August 26. The Teaching of 
Gregg Shorthand; The ha of Commercial Education in High 
School. Address, Dean A. M. Isanogle, Director Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 6-August_ 15, 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; Problems in Com- 
mercial Education; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Commercial 

aphy, Business Arithmetic, Shorthand (Gregg), Ty writing; 
The Teaching of Elementary Business Training, ro in Secondary 
Schools, Secretarial Training; The Office Practice Course in Sec- 
ondary Schools; Elementary Shorthand (Gregg); ——@ Type- 
writing; Courses in Accounting and Economics and Finance. 
Address, Atlee L. Percy, Director. 

BOSTON—SIMMONS COLLEGE: July 6-August 14. Ele 
mentary and Advanced Bookkeeping; Advertising; Business Organ- 
ization and Management; Commercial Education; Principles of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Commercial Geography; Commercial Law; 
Filing; Junior Business Training; Office Machine Practice; Office 

ethods; Elementary Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Transcribing Ma- 


chine Practice; Elementary Typewriting; Typewriting Methods and 
Practice. Address, Registrar's Office. 
CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 


15. Vocational Education; The ~ of Instruction in 
Pre-vocational Commercial Subjects; The Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Commercial Skill Subjects; Business Education for the 


Consumer. Address, Professor F. G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street. 


Michigan 
ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 29- 
August 21. Principles of Commercial Education; The Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects; Seminar in Vocational and Commercial 
Education; Vocational Guidance. Address, L. A. Hopkins, Director. 
DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 2 August 
& Organization and Administration of Commercial Education; 
minar in Commercial Education. Address, Dr. Paul D. Sullivan. 
DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 22-August 15. 
Principles of Commercial Education; Problems and Methods in the 
Teaching of Business Science and kkeeping; Problems and 
Methods in the Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, 
College of Education. 
Ty yw ee = aes COL- 
: june 290-August 7. nning Shorthand an pewriting; 
Beginning Accounting; Fine fines of Commercial Subjects; 
Principles of Secondary Commercial Address, J. C. 
Hoekje, Registrar. 
MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 29-August 7. Typewriting; Business Organiza- 
tion; Business Law; Accounting. Address, C. C. Barnes, Registrar. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: First 
Term, June 15—July 25. Elements of Money and Banking; Principles 
of Economics; Principles of Accounting; Business Organization and 
Management; Advanced General Economics; Advanced General 
Accounting; Investments; Corporation Finance. Second Term, 
‘uly 25-August 29. Advanced Money and Banking; Business 

ycles; Principles of Economics; Elements of Public Finance. 
Address, Dean of the Graduate School. 


ducation. 


Mississippi 
UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: June 3- 


August 1.. Economics; Elementary Accounting; Typing; Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching. Address, Dean F. E. Farquear. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 1-August 7. Teaching of Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping. Business Management; Retail Accounting; 
Elementary Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, L. A. 
Eubank, Dean. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: —_ 2-August 6. Typewriting; Accounting; 
Business English; mmercial Law. Address, Uel W. Lamkin, 
President. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: ow I~August 6. The Teaching of 
Commerce; Introduction to Business; Business Law, Penmanship; 
Business Mathematics; Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Office Lge > Practice Teachin : eke 
matical Theory of Investment. Address, J. D. Delp, Director of 
Summer Session. 
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WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 8August 13. Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Commercial Law; Methods in Teaching Business Sub- 
jects in the High School. Address, W. E. Morrow, Head, Department 
of Economics and Commerce. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA: June 
15-August 14. Industrial Geography; Elementary Accounting; 
Advanced Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Teaching of Shorthand and Typing in Secondary 
Schools; Corporation Finance; Taxation and Public Finance; Prin- 
= of Economics. Address, W. E. Maddock, Director of Summer 

esston. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 3; July 6-August 8. Accounting; Sales- 
manship; Shorthand; Typewriting; Penmanship; Business Law. 
Address, Charles Apel, Head, Department of Commercial Education. 


LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Term, June o-July 17. Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Practicum. Long Term, June 9- 
August 7. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Secretary Typewriting; Practicum; Elementary and Applied Short- 
hand Theory; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Training; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Introduction to Business Administration; 
Commercial Curriculum of the High School; Improvement of In- 
struction in Commercial Education; Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand and Bookkeeping, and Typewriting and Business Principles. 
Address, Luvicy M. Hill, Teachers College 119. 


OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
{uly 31. Principles of Accounting; Methods of Teaching High 
chool Bookkeeping; Principles of Economics. Address, Reo. 
Thomas S. Bowdern, Dean of Graduate School. 


New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 8. Principles of Business Education; Curricula and Courses 
of Study in Bookkeeping, Elementary Business Training, Type- 
writing, Commercial Geography. Commercial Law, and Business 
Organization; The Commercial Curriculum; Research Studies in 
Business Education; Accounting Principles; General Economics; 
Seminar in Economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

TRENTON—RIDER_ COLLEGE: June 23-August 21. 
Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Economics, Finance; History of Modern Education; 
Principles of Secondary Education; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; Philosophy of Education; Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Social! Business 
Subjects in Secondary Schools. Address, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, 


Director of Summer Session. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 8-July 17. Principles of Accounting and Partner- 
ship Accounting; Beginn’ng Secretarial Science; Penmanship 
Methods; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Typewriting; Seminar in 
Commercial Education. Second Term, July 20-August 21. Inter- 
mediate Secretarial Science; Penmanship Methods; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Seminar in Commercial Education; Type- 
writing; Advanced Tennsosial and Office Training. Address, 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Commerce. 


New York 


ALBANY—STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 6- 
August 15. Business Practice; Office Practice; Business Manage- 
ment; Organization and Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Economic Geography; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Typewriting; 
Business Mathematics; Methods in Bookkeeping; Methods in 
Stenography and Typewriting. Address, Professor G. M. York. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY: July 7-August 14. Objectives and Curriculum Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education; Orientation Course in Teaching 
Methods for Commercial Subjects; Improvement of the Teaching 
of Shorthand, Typewriting, Junior Business Training, Transcrip- 
tion, Bookkeeping; The Teaching of Office Practice; Laboratory in 
Office Practice. Address, Professor W. R. Odell. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 
15. Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Methods of Teaching 
Office Practice, Gregg Shorthand Theory, Advanced Shorthand 
Dictation and Transcription, Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness Practice, Introduction to Business, Thetailing: Demonstration 
Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory and Typewriting; Teaching the 
Social-Business Subjects; Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education; Supervision of Business Education. Address, Paul S. 
Lomax, Washington Square East. 

ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE: 
July 6-August 12. Mathematics and Accounting; Fundamentals of 


Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Business Law. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 
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SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, July 
6-August 14; August pp oreo 19. Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand; Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping an 
Accounting, Commercial Arithmetic, Introduction to Business; 
Principles and Problems in Commercial Education; Beginnin 
Typewriting; Office Management; Beginning Gregg Shorthand; 
Principles of Education; Philosophy of Education. Address, Pro- 
fessor George R. Tilford, 106 Slocum Halli. 


North Dakota 


MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-July 31. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Commercial Law; Salesman- 
ship. Address, Dr. George A. McFarland, President. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8- 
(ey 31. Beginning Typewriting; Gregg Shorthand; Penmanship 

ethods. Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 15-August 8. Short- 
hand; Dictation and Transcription; Typewriting; Methods in 
Teaching Shorthand; Office Management; Accounting; Law; 
Marketing; Finance. Address, Dr. E. H. Hansen, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE COLLEGE: June r5s—August 7. 
Beginning and Advanced Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Accounting; Methods Course in Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Accounting. Address, E. G. Knepper. 


CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: June 
22-July 31. Typewriting Methods; Shorthand Methods; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping; Organization and Admin- 
istration of Commercial Education; Curriculum Revision in Com- 
mercial Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


COLUMBUS—THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 22—July 29; July 30-September 4. Secretarial Service 
and Office Practice; Fundamental Principles of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects; Marketing; Business Organization; Accounting; 
Geography; Advertising. Address, Dr. William H. Stone. 

FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 15-August 7. Ac- 
counting—Principles, Retail Store, Partnership, Corporation; 
Typewriting—Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced; Shorthand— 
Principles, Intermediate, Advanced; Methods in Commercial Teach- 
ing; Principles of Retailing; Principles of Advertising; Office Ma- 
chines and Office Practice. Address, D. W. Magoon. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: June r5-August 7. 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods; Principles of 
Investments; Problems in Business Education; Public School 
Finance; Curriculum Construction; Seminar in Education. Address, 
Arden L. Allyn, Head, Department of Commerce. 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 18; July 20-August 21. Accounting Principles; Busi- 
ness Law; Principles of Economics; Principles of Public Finance; 
Economic History of the United States; Stenography; Typing. 
Address, Dr. H. J. Arnold, Director of Summer Session. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 25-July 24. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Business Law; Business English; Economics; Secre- 
tarial Training; Methods and Observation in These Courses. Ad- 
dress, President John C. Moseley. 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 31. Elementary Typewriting; Advanced Business 
Correspondence; Methods of Teaching the Business Subjects; 
Secretarial Training; Apprentice Training. Address, R. N. 
Tarkington. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE: June 21-August 1; Post Session, August 3-August 20. 
Methods of Teaching High School Bookkeeping; Investments for 
the Small Investor. Address, M. Elwood Smith, Dean of Lower 
Division. 
Pennsylvania 
BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 22- 
August 1; Post Session, August 3-22. The Social-Business Subjects 
in the Commercial Curriculum; Business Mathematics; Junior 
High School Commercial Courses; Accounting; Bookkeeping; Eco- 
nomics; Business Correspondence; Office Practice; Business Law: 
Advanced Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; Salesmanship. 4d- 
dress, Harvey A. Andruss, Director, Depariment of Commerce. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 22-July 
31. Principles of Gregg Shorthand; Speed Shorthand; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; Accounting; Salesmanship; Business 
Mathematics; Methods and Content in General Business Training; 
History of Commerce; General Psychology; Introduction to Teach- 
ing; Visual Education; Tests and Measurements. Address, President 
Weir C. Ketler. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 25; July 27-August 15. Tests and Measurements in 
Commercial Subjects; Meeting Community Needs in Commercial 
Education; Clerical Practice. Address, G. G. Hill, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education. 
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PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
August 7. Methods of Teaching Soaponmee and Commercial 
Geography; Office Practice and Methods; mmercial Arithmetic 
and Methods. Address, M. E. Gladfelter, Registrar. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: June 
20-August 7. Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods for 
Transcription; Principles and Problems of Commercial Education; 
Application of Research Findings to Business Education Practices; 

ethods and Supervision in Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Consumer Business Education; Content 

and Methods of Teaching Business Correspondence; Economic 
Gennaio. Address, Frank W. Shockley, Director of Summer 
Sessions. 

SELINGSGROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: June 
29-August 8. Commercial Mathematics; Elementary Principles of 
Accounting; Intermediate Accounting Theory and Practice; Ma- 
chine Accounting; Bookkeeping Teaching Methods; Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced Shorthand; Shorthand and Typewriting Methods; Busi- 
ness English; Office Practice; Business too Salesmanship; Junior 
Business Training Methods; Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Observation and Student Teaching. Address, Dr. Charles Leese, 
Director of Commercial Education. 


South Carolina 


ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 8-Jul: 
Fae Principles of Accounting; Principles of Short a. 
Advanced Di ccthent: Teaching of Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, W. D. Maginnis. 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 8-July 31. Elementary Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Auditing; Outlines of Economics; Business Law; Monetary Prob- 
lems; Public Finance; Current Economic Problems; Commercial 
Education. Address, Dr. J. A. Stoddard, Director of Summer Ses- 


_ South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June i-July 10. Business Administration; Business Law; 
Business Mathematics; Administration, Supervision, and Curric- 
ulum Construction; Beginning and Advanced Typing; Shorthand; 
Methods in Shorthand and Typing. Address, President C. C. 
Lawrence. 

Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: 
Two Terms, June 10—July 21; July 22—-August 28. The Teaching of 
Shorthand and Typewriting; The Teaching of Social-Business 
Subjects in the High School; The Business Curriculum in the High 
School; Salesmanship; Technique of Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Elements of Accounting; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. 
J. A. Thackston, Director of Summer School. 


NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE’ FOR 
TEACHERS: June 8—August 22. Economics; Business Organiza- 
tion and Practice; Business Education; Materials and Methods in 
Business Correspondence; Teaching the Social Business Subjects; 
Business Education Curriculum. Address, S. C. Garrison, Dean 
of the Graduate School. 

Texas 


COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 2-July 10. Elementary Gregg Shorthand; 
Advanced Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Ac- 
counting; Commercial Methods; Advanced Gregg Shorthand. 
Second Term, July 13-August 21. Advanced Shorthand; Advanced 
Typewriting; Advanced Accounting; High Schoo! Bookkeeping 
Methods. Address, John Windell, Registrar. 


Utah 
SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: 


i. 23. Intermediate Economic Theory; Corporation 
ublic Utilities; Secretarial Practice; 

vanced Stenography. 
Summer Schooi. 


une o- 
inance; 
Office Management; Ad- 
Address, Dean Milton Bennion, Director of 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: 
ied 6- August 14. Secretarial Practice; Elements of Economics; 
“conomics of Consumption; Advertising; Marketing; Statistics; 
Economic History of United States to 1860 and 1860-1935; Eco- 
nomic Geography; Human Geography; Current Industrial and 
Social Problems. Address, Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer 
School. 


Virginia 
FREDERICKSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 15-July 18, July 20-August 22. Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Organization; Commercial! Law; 


Office Practice; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. M. L. Combs, 
President. 


Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 15-August 7. Junior Business Training; Commercial Educa- 
tion Problems; eogg | Sy ree in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Address, R. B. Heflewer 


_15-Jul 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 1 rp duly 24; July 27-August 27. Commercial Course; 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Quarter. 

SPOKANE—KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY: June 15- 
August 8. Methods of Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Machine Accounting; 
Comptometry; ictaphone. Address, J. I. Kinman, President. 


West Virginia 

MONTGOMERY—NEW RIVER STATE COLLEGE: June 
8-August 9. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Procedure 
and Practice; Secretarial Procedure and Practice; Filing Principles 
and Practice; Materials and Methods in Business Education. 
Address, H. P. Guy, Head, Department of Commerce. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 8-August 7. Introductory 
Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Organization; 
Finance and Management; Principles of Economics; Business Law; 
Economic Geography; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Penmanship Methods; Tests and Measurements; Principles of 
Commercial Education. Address, W. R. Harris, Director of Summer 
Session. 

Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: une 
24. Dictaphone Typing; Methods in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typing, Penmanship, General Business Training; Account- 
ing Problems; Political Science; Cooperative yey Office 
Practice; Research in Shorthand Methods; Money and Banking; 
Labor Problems; Advanced Shorthand Dictation; Comptometry. 
Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 








Kentucky Business Educators 


The Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion, a state-wide organization of commercial 
teachers, met at Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond, Kentucky, on Saturday, 
April 4. Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler of Louis- 
ville presided over the meeting. 

The following addresses were delivered at the 
morning session: “Giving Direction to Business 
Education in a Small High School”—W. C. 
Hoffman, Danville High School, Danville; “In- 
tegration of Business Subjects in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools’”—Betsy H. Morton, Uni- 
versity Training School, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; “The Correlation of Typewriting 
with the Functional Method of Teaching Short- 
hand”’—Mrs. Ann Roettger Walker, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea. 

After the luncheon, addresses were delivered 
by Dr. H. L. Donovan, president of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, and Dr. W. 
T. Rowland, assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary education, Louisville. 

During the business session, the following 
new officers were elected: president, W. J. Moore, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond; first vice president, C. C. Dawson, Berea 
College, Berea; second vice president, W. Ashton 
Clark, Jr., Clark College of Commerce, Louis- 
ville; secretary, E. N. Bailey, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville; treasurer, A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

New members elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors are: Edith G. Ford, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond; W. E. Newbolt, 
Berea College, Berea; Margaret Heil, Atherton 
High School, Louisville; John Dunn, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville. 
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Department of Business Education of National 
Education Association 
Joint Meeting with 


National Council of Business Education 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
president of the Department of 
Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has 
announced completion of the 
plans for the meeting that is 
scheduled at Portland, Oregon, on 
June 29 and 30. The program has 
been organized under the personal 
direction of Dr. Gordon F. 
Cadisch, dean, School of Com- 
merce and Finance, St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and Charles F. Walker, North- 
western School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Walker is 
chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. 


The convention will open with a noonday 
luncheon in the New Heathman Hotel on Mon- 
day, June 29. Raymond C. Goodfellow will 
preside. The group will be entertained by Frank 
B. Riley, a humorist. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon there will be a meeting and a panel dis- 
cussion in the New Heathman Hotel. The leader 
of this panel will be Dr. William R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Those 
who will participate in the panel discussion are as 
follows: Ernest A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, 
Denver University, Denver, Colorado; Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City; J. Evan 
Armstrong, Armstrong College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Berkeley, California; Lola Maclean, 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
Ray Abrams, Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Some of the questions which will be used in 

the panel discussion are as follows: 
(1) Should the commercial department in a sec- 
ondary school take into account the occupa- 
tional distribution of the community which it 
serves? (2) Should job standards be determined 
and applied to vocational commercial courses? 
(3) Are there any really reliable guidance tech- 
niques for directing students into the various 
commercial curricula? 

The meeting on Tuesday, June 30, is scheduled 





R. C. Goodfellow 


for 2:30 p. M. The place of the 
meeting has not yet been an- 
nounced, but will be in the printed 
program which will be ready soon. 
The program for Tuesday after- 
noon is as follows: 


Presiding: Dr. H. V. Hoyt, dean, 
University of Oregon 

“What I Expect from a High School 
Commercial Graduate” —B. F. 
Irvine, editor, “The Oregon Jour- 
nal” 

“Is Commercial Education Voca- 
tional?”—S. E. Fleming, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington 

“What Economic System Does Bus- 
iness Want”—Dr. R. B. Hefle- 
bower, acting director, School of 
Business Administration, State College of Wash- 
ington 

Business Meeting—Reports of officers and chairmen 
of committees 

Election of Officers 


The joint program of the Department of 
Business Education and the National Council of 
Business Education is scheduled for 6:30 P. M., 
Tuesday, June 30. The banquet will be held in 
the Hotel Benson. The general theme will be 
“Development of Better Understanding Between 
Business Leadership and School Leadership with 
Regard to the Study of Business in American 
Secondary Schools.” The chairman will be Dr. 
William R. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The toastmaster will be Charles F. 
Walker, Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, The program for the joint 
meeting is as follows: 


“From the Point of View of Government”— 
Governor Charles Martin, State of Oregon 

“From the Point of View of Business”’—E. B. 
McNaughton, president, First National Bank of 
Portland 

“From the Point of View of Public School Super- 
intendence”—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, superintendent 
of schools, San Francisco, California 

“From the Point of View of Private Business 
Schools” —J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College 
of Business Administration, Berkeley, California 

“From the Point of View of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional”—George B. Wallace, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Portland 

A report of the objectives and program of the 
National Council of Business Education by the 
chairman 
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ke the first job easier 


PREPARE YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR THE TRANSITION FROM 
a THE SCHOOL TO THE OFFICE 


















































FUNDAMENTALS of OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Hamilton 


IF you want to offer good vocational training in your commercial 
department, you will select FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. This book is written for an advanced course that will tie together 
and correlate such subjects as shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business English, and business arithmetic. Many topics are covered 
in this book that are not covered in any other course. FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE is specifically designed for job 


training. It paves the way for an office position and helps to assure 
the student that he will be more successful in his first position. 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Business 
Education of The University of Chicago is 
scheduled for June 25 and 26 under the auspices 
of the School of Business. The subject of the con- 
ference will be “Business Education for Every- 
body.” Important educators, economists, and 
business men will take part in the program. 
Opportunities for discussion will be provided at 
the regular meetings. Two informal luncheons 
will be held in Judson Court. 

There is no registration fee for the conference. 
Housing accommodations on the campus may be 
arranged by writing to W. J. Mather, bursar, The 
University of Chicago. 

The following program has been arranged: 


Thursday, June 25 


Morwninc Session: 9:00 a. m.— The Need. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, presiding. 

“Common Economic and Business Miscon- 
ceptions” 

Among Business Man—James O. McKinsey, 
chairman, Board of Directors, Marshall 
Field & Company; professor of business 
policies, School of Business, University of 
Chicago 

Among Laymen—John H. Cover, professor of 
statistics, School of Business, University of 
Chicago 

“Wastes Resulting from Inadequate Business 
Training”—Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of 
transportation and traffic, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago 

Luncheon at Judson Court, 12:15 p. m. 


AFTERNOON Session: 2:00 p. m.—Possible Con- 
tributions of Certain Fields. 


R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State 
Normal University, presiding. 


“The Field of Marketing’—Edward A. 
Duddy, professor of marketing, School of 
Business, University of Chicago 

“The Field of Finance”—Samuel H. Nerlove, 
associate professor of business economics, 
School of Business, University of Chicago 

“The Field of Economics’”—Ernest H. Hahne, 
associate professor of economics, North- 
western University 

“The Field of Law”—W. H. Spencer, dean and 
professor of business law, School of Business, 
University of Chicago 

“Personal Utility Techniques”—Williard J. 
Graham, assistant professor of accounting, 
School of Business, University of Chicago 


Friday, June 26 


Morninc Session: 9:00 a. m.—The School 
Situation. Presiding officer to be announced. 


“Problems of Integration” —Franklin Bobbitt, 
rofessor of educational administration, 
Thesarement of Education, University of 
Chicago 

“Segregation of Vocational Students”—Paul 
Carlson, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 


Luncheon at Judson Court, 12:15 p. m. 


AFTERNOON Session: 2:00 p. m.—Progress in the 
Schools to Date. Basil M. Swinford, associate 
professor of business education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, presiding. 


“In the Elementary School”—Edward H. 
Stullken, principal, Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago 

“In the Junior High School Grades”—Paul R. 
Pierce, principal, Wells High School, Chicago 

“In the Senior High School”—J. Raymond 
Smith, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 

“In the Junior College’’—H. G. Shields, as- 
sistant dean, School of Business, University 
of Chicago 








International Contests 


The Fourth International Commercial Schools 
Contests will be held in the Hotel Sherman on 
June 24 and 25. One of the added features will be 
stenographic and machine dictating contests for 
business personnel to determine office standards. 
The events are open to anyone who has been 
regularly employed since February, 1936. The 
stenographic event will consist of 1,200 words of 
dictation of business letters at the rate of 125 
words a minute. The objective is a mailable letter. 

The dictating machine event will consist of 15 
minutes of transcription of letters from a dictating 
machine. The objective will be a mailable letter. 
These special events are scheduled for 7 P. ., 
June 24. For further information in regard to 
these events and in regard to. the other regular 
contests, write to W. C. Maxwell, contest man- 
ager, High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


California Conference 


The School of Education of Stanford Univer- 
sity is sponsoring during the week of July 6 a 
conference on curriculum and guidance. Among 
the nationally known educational leaders who 
will participate in the conference are: John 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; H. L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; C. L. 
Cushman, director of curriculum and research, 
Denver Public Schools; Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of schools, Seattle; Peter Sandiford, 
psychologist, Toronto University; C. A. Howard, 
Vierling Kersey, and H. E. Hendrix, state super- 
intendents of Oregon, California, and Arizona, 
respectively. 

The themes for the various forum sessions will 
include every phase of education to commerce. 
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University of Denver Conference 


The second regional Business Education Con- 
ference, sponsored by the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, is scheduled for Thursday 
and Friday, June 25-26, under the direction of 
Professor Ernest A. Zelliot. The central theme of 
the program will be “Relationships in the Field 
of Business Education.” 

The meeting on Thursday will be devoted to a 
consideration of “Business Education in Relation 
to Other Phases of Education.” The meeting on 
Friday will be devoted to a discussion of “Busi- 
ness Education in Relation to Business.” On 
Thursday afternoon there will be a series of four 
practical round-table discussions. 

The tentative outline of the program is as 
follows: 


TuHurspay Morninoc, JUNE 25, 9:00 — 12:00 A. M. 


“Business Education in Relationship to Other 
Phases of Education” 


CuarrMAN: Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director Business 
Education, Newark, New Jersey 

Participants: A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
Denver Public Schools, and president of N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence; H. M. Corning, 
superintendent of Colorado Springs Public Schools, 
and chairman of Articulation Committee, Colorado 
Education Association; Helen Reynolds, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science, Ohio University; Charles 
L. Cushman, director of curriculum and research, 
Denver Public Schools; Arnold E. Joyal, Edith L. 
Schnell, Frank C. Onstott, and Ernest A. Zelliot of 
the University of Denver; and others 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON, JUNE 25 


“Improving Relationships in Specific Business 
Subject Fields” 


A. Relationships in Stenographic and Secre- 
tarial Training 


Cuairman: Edna M. Jones, Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, Denver 


Participants: Helen Reynolds, Ohio University; 
Edith L. Schnell, University of Denver; Ila Webber, 
South Denver High School; R. T. Estes, Laramie, 
Wyoming, High School; Della A. Young, Montana 
State College; Nora F. Stosz, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas; and others 


B. Business Education in Relation to Con- 
sumer Education 


Cuarrman: Milton C. Rebell, 
Denver 


Participants: C. D. Snyder, principal of Eads, Colo- 
rado, High School; W. Harmon Wilson, editor of 
Tue Batance SHEET; Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Newark, New Jersey; W. L. Hillyard, merchandise 
manager, Daniels and Fisher Stores Co.; Dorothy 
Croasdale, Manual High School, Denver, president 
commercial section, Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division; Charles L. Cushman, Denver 
Public Schools; and others 


South High School, 
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C. Relationships in General Clerical Training 
and Office Practice 


CuairmMan: Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of busi- 
ness education, Newark, New Jersey 


Participants: Edwin W. Smith, North High School, 
Denver; Edith L. Schnell, University of Denver; 
Jessie F. Connell, Montana State College; Louise 
Bennett, Nebraska State Normal College; Charles 
R. Craven, West High School, Denver; and others 


D. The Relationship of General Business 
Subjects 
CuarrMAN: Eugene H. Hughes, Western State College 


Participants: W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THE 
Batance Sueet; Ann McCormach, University Hill 
Jr. High School, Boulder, Colorado; G. C. Elliott, 
Nogales, Arizona, High School; Lela C. Whitcomb, 
La Junta, Colorado, High School, president commer- 
cial section, Colorado Education Association, South- 
ern Division; Lloyd L. Jones, textbook writer; Onard 
Upton, superintendent of schools, Gainesville, Mo.; 
Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver; and others 


Tuurspay Eveninc, JUNE 25, 8:00 P. M. 


“World Events in Relation to Business Teachers” 


CuatrMan: Dean Geo. A. Warfield, University of 
Denver School of Commerce 


Procram: Special music by student groups 
Address by Chancellor David Shaw Duncan, 
University of Denver 


Fripay Mornin, JUNE 26, 9:00 — 12:00 A. M. 


“Business Education in Relation to Business” 
CuarrMan: Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver 


Participants: J. C. Brown, personnel manager, Gates 
Rubber Co.; Eleanor O’Brien, personnel director, 
Neusteter Co.; Wm. L. Hillyard, merchandise man- 
ager, Daniels "and Fisher Stores Co.; Helen Bell, 
Public Relations Department, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Erna P. Triplett and 
Neva F. Hayden, University of Denver; Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University; Lloyd L. Jones, text- 
book writer; W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tue 
BaLaNncE SHEET; and others 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JUNE 26, 2:00 — 3:00 P. M. 


General Session: Informal session for ques- 
tions and answers, floor discussions, unfinished 
business, and general get-together in preparation 
for the evening picnic. 

Cuarrman: Edith L. Schnell, University of Denver 


Fripay EveninG, JUNE 26, 4:00 — 8:00 P. M. 


“Recreation in Relation to Business Teachers” 
Cuarrman: Clem W. Collins, University of Denver 


Procram: Games, Hikes, Picnic supper (Plates 50c), 
stunts, and music: Genessee Mountain. (Advance 
reservations necessary) 








Tennessee Meeting 


The business section of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association held its annual convention in 
the Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, on April 10. 
A. L. Campbell of Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville, presided. The following ad- 
dresses were delivered at the morning session: 

“What We Expect of Our Office Workers”—John 


A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Trends in Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting” 
—L. O. Lindstrom, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago 

At the luncheon meeting George A. Macon, 

supervisor of commercial education of Memphis 
City Schools, introduced Josephine Maddox and 
a group of her students from Snowden Jr. High 
School, Memphis. They presented two plays 
on bookkeeping and typewriting. 

The addresses at the afternoon session were 

as follows: 

“Current Trends in Commercial Education”’— 
J. Murray Hill, vice president, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

“Cooperative Retail Selling Course for Senior High 
School Students”—H. J. Betts, supervisor of 
adult education, Knoxville City Schools 

The following new officers were elected: 

president, Mae Walker, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville; vice president, Josephine Maddox, 
Snowden Jr. High School, Memphis; secretary, 
Elise White, Cumberland High School, Nash- 
ville. 

a . * 


Pi Omega Pi 


Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary commercial teach- 
ers’ fraternity, held its fifth 
biennial convention in Chi- 
cago on December 26, 1935. 
Delegates and members 
from fifteen of the twenty- 
eight chapters attended the 
meeting and banquet in 
Hotel Sherman. 

Katherine Munkhoff of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
elected president of the na- 
tional council. The other 
new Officers are as follows: 
vice president, Winifred 
West, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; organizer, Alberta Kappeler, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; honorary secretary, E. G. Blackstone, 
Iowa City, Iowa; treasurer, Freda Bruns, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; assistant treasurer, R. F. Webb, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; editor, Margaret Bu- 
chanan, Columbus, Mississippi; historian, Vernal 
Carmichael, Muncie, Indiana. 





K. Munkhoff 
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New Appointment of Louis A. Rice 


The appointment of 
Louis A. Rice as _ vice 
principal of the Packard 
School, New York City, has 
been announced by Seth B. 
Carkin, president of the 
Board of Directors, and 
principal of that institution. 

Mr. Rice began his com- 
mercial teaching experience 
in his native state of Mary- 
land. He went to New 
Jersey in 1917 and taught 
at Roselle Park, Cranford, 
and Montclair. From 1924 
to 1927 he was office man- 
ager of New York Univer- 
sity. From 1927 to his present appointment he 
was assistant in secondary education, in the New 
Jersey State Department of Public Instruction, 
first specializing entirely in business education 
and later extending his activity to the field of 
general high school supervision. 

He is a graduate of the School of Commerce 
and the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, and holds a Master’s degree from the 
latter. At various times during the past ten 
years he has given courses in business education 
at New York University, Rutgers University, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Through his work in various commercial 
teachers’ associations, Mr. Rice is known to 
many teachers. He was president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association last year, and 
prior to that he was a member of the Executive 
Board. In 1932-33 he was executive secretary of 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Education, 
and assisted in the launching of the “National 
Business Education Quarterly,” serving as its first 
business manager. He is a former president of the 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
New Jersey, and for the past two years has been 
chairman of the committee on publications of the 
National Council of Business Education. 

Mr. Rice will assist with the administrative 
work, supervise teaching methods, and study 
curricular revisions in the Packard School. 


Change of Date 


The date of the meeting of Western New York 
State Commercial Teachers Association was 
announced previously as May 4. The correct 
date is Saturday, May 9. The meeting will be 
held in the new John Marshall High School of 
Rochester, New York. Ethel Bearss of West High 
School, Rochester, is the president. 





Louis A. Rice 
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Tri-State Meeting 
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The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Associa- 
tion was held in the Frick 
Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on 
April 3 and 4. 

George R. Fisher of 
Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Fisher has been 
active in this Association 
since its organization. For 
several years he served as 
treasurer. 





G. R. Fisher The following are the 
other new officers of the 
Association: first vice president, Earl Bennett, 


Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania; second vice president, Alfred H. Quinette, 
South High School, Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, 
Margaret L. Geigerich, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, N. B. Curtis, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh; member of executive com- 
mittee, Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Friday evening, April 8, was devoted to 
dancing and a card party in Frick Training 
School. Registration for the convention began on 
Saturday morning atg a.m. The general meeting 
was opened by the orchestra of Langley High 
School. Dr. Charles §. Tippets, dean of School of 
Business Administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered the opening address. Dr. J. L. 
Harman, president of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, was to 
have delivered an address, but because of his 
illness was unable to attend. Dr. Will Durant, 
who was in Pittsburgh to fill another engagement, 
made an address before the Association on the 
subject “My Impressions of American Civiliza- 
tion.” 

The annual luncheon was held in Webster 
Hall. Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, acted as toastmaster. The 
invocation was given by Dr. David R. Sumstine, 
director of curriculum study and research, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. The luncheon address was 
delivered by Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, First 
Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, on the subject 
“Marconi Weeps.” Almost 400 teachers attended 
the luncheon. 


Clarissa Hills, head of commercial depart- 
ment, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, is the retiring president of the Associa- 
tion. She is the first woman to have held that of- 
fice and has just completed a very successful year. 
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Inland Empire 


The officers and those who attended the meet- 
ing of the Inland Empire Education Association 
on April 8, 9, and 10 report that it was one of the 
most successful meetings the association has ever 
had. The commercial section held its meeting in 
the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington, on April 8. In the absence of Gordon 
F. Cadisch, chairman, Ruth Anderson of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, acted as chairman. The secretary 
of the commercial section was Rene G. McMahan 
of John Rogers High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, The two speakers on the program were as 
follows: Margaret Linnan, instructor in secre- 
tarial training, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, whose topic was “Personal Type- 
writing.” Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director, 
courses in commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spoke on 
“Educating for Better Business Behavior.”’ Pro- 
fessor Lessenberry made a special trip by airplane 
to the West Coast in order to participate in the 
meeting. 

Esther Ann Reister, St. Maries, Idaho, read 
a paper written by Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, en- 
titled “Possible Changes in High School Stenv- 
graphic Courses.” 

The new officers of the Association are: 
chairman, Ellen Reierson, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; vice chairman, Margaret Linnan, State 
College of Washington; secretary, Clyde W. 
Middleton, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane. 


North Carolina Meeting 

The business education section of the North 
Carolina Education Association met in Raleigh 
on March 20-21. D. A. Cooper, representative 
of South-Western Publishing Company, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. Professor A. J. Law- 
rence of the University of Kentucky, spoke on 
the subject “Some Needed Adjustments in Busi- 
ness Education.” B. Frank Kyker of The 
Woman’s College, the University of North Caro- 
lina, spoke on the subject “The Future of Com- 
mercial Education.” Allison W. Honeycutt, 
superintendent of schools, Lexington, North 
Carolina, spoke on “Business Education from a 
Superintendent’s Point of View.” R. B. Frank- 
lin, representative of Gregg Publishing Company, 
gave a demonstration of the functional method 
of teaching shorthand. 

The new officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Ruth Chapman, head of commercial de- 
partment, Roanoke Rapids High School, Roan- 
oke Rapids; vice president, Maude Adams, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; secretary, 
Morie Murray, Cary High School, Cary. 








Mr. Pilette is Promoted 


Effective September 1, 
John B. Pilette, commer- 
cial teacher in the High 
School at Kenmore, New 
York, becomes supervising 
principal of the schools of 
Celeron, New York. The 
school system consists of 
two elementary schools and 
one high school, having a 
total enrollment of approx- 
imately 700 pupils. There 
are 29 teachers in the sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Pilette is a gradu- 
ate of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
with the degree of B. S. in Commerce. He for- 
merly taught in the High School at Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania. In June, 1935, he received 
the degree of Master of Education from the 
University of Buffalo. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Catherine F. Nulty, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, opened the 
annual meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on Thursday, April 9. The member- 
ship and the attendance exceeded those of any 
previous year in the history of the Association. 
More than 450 attended the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening. 

The next convention will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on March 24- 
27, 1937- 

The new president is Nathaniel Altholz, di- 
rector of commercial education, New York City. 
The new vice president is Mrs. Agnes Seavey, 
Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 
John G. Kirk, director of commercial education, 
Philadelphia, was elected to membership on the 
Executive Board. Other officers, who remained 
the same, are Harry I. Good, secretary, and 
Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer. 

Much of the credit for the success of the con- 
vention must go to Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York, who 
acted as chairman of the banquet committee. 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, acted as toast- 
master of the banquet. The guest speaker was 
Dr. John L. Davis, humorist and philosopher. 
Special entertainment was provided after the 
banquet. 

The title of the 1936 yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association will be “Guid- 
ance in Business Education.” 





J.B. Pilette 
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New Course in Maryland 


Carlos C. Crawford, 
formerly head of the de- 
partment of commerce, 
State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, 
has just accepted a position 
in Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Mary- 
land, effective June 17, 
1936. Mr. Crawford be- 
comes the director of com- 
mercial teacher training. 
He will offer two courses 
during the summer as fol- 
lows: “The Teaching of 
Gregg Shorthand” and “The 
Problems of Commercial 
Education in High School.” A regular commer- 
cial teacher-training program will be started in 
the fall. 

A rich background of training and experience 
gives Mr. Crawford an excellent basis on which 
to start his new duties. He was graduated from 
the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in commerce. He obtained his M. A. degree 
from the University of Chicago. During the 
past year Mr. Crawford has been studying at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, specializ- 
ing in commercial education. He has also taught 
at State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

s e e 


Economic Education is Advocated 


Among the resolutions passed at the conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in St. Louis, on 
February 25, there is one particular resolution 
that is of vital interest to commercial teachers. 
This resolution pertains to the teaching of eco- 
nomic education to children of every age level. 
The following is the portion of the resolution per- 
taining to economic education: 

“We recognize that many of the most critical 
problems facing the American people today are 
economic in nature. We also recognize that the 
American people are economically confused and 
that we are in imminent danger of making serious 
mistakes from which it will be difficult for the 
country to recover. We believe, therefore, that 
the time has come when the schools of the United 
States should seriously attack the problem of in- 
troducing economic understanding and experi- 
ences suitable to children of every age level as an 
integral part of our curriculum, applying to the 
problem those technics of curriculum construc- 
tion and method which have been so successful 
with other materials of instruction.” 





C. C. Crawford 
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70 International” 


“79 International” is the name of a new club 
organized by E. O. Fenton, president of the 
American Institute of Business of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and J. I. Kinman, president of the Kinman 
Business University of Spokane, Washington. 

The club has been organized for the purpose 
of encouraging typewriting students to attain 
not less than 70 words net a minute on the type- 
writer. 

Both Mr. Fenton and Mr. Kinman feel that 
the time has arrived, since we have superior 
teaching methods and superior writing machines, 
to step up the required speed in typewriting for 
graduation. 

It is felt that the “7o International” -will 
help to encourage a universal requirement for 
higher standards and greater efficiency in type- 
writing. 

The plan has been used in the Kinman Busi- 
ness University and the American Institute of 
Business for some time, and the presidents of 
both institutions are very much encouraged and 
enthusiastic over the large number of students 
who work to become members of “7o Inter- 
national.” Young folks like to have goals to- 
wards which to work, and it is very seldom that 
a student does not enter into the spirit of trying 
to achieve the “‘70” goal with great enthusiasm 
and extra work. 

A handsome “70 International” pin has been 
designed, and students who are admitted to 
membership in the “7o International” will re- 
ceive a pin with the figure “70” and the word 
“Tnternational” on the circle, as well as the name 
of the school in which the student earned the 
right to belong to the “70 International.” 


Mr. Fenton stated that he hoped to have the 
organization perfected so that both public and 
private schools could start organizing typewriting 
classes at the beginning of the fall semester. A 
small fee is charged to the student or school to 
cover the pin and membership card. 

The officers of the organization are: J. I. 
Kinman, grand president; W. C. Angus, presi- 
dent of the Angus School of Commerce, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, grand vice president; Mrs. Ramona 
Foster, beginning typewriting teacher at the 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary; Mrs. Kathryn Holland, head of 
the advanced typewriting department of the 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, treasurer; E. O. Fenton, chairman of the 
Board of Governors. 

All schools who teach typewriting are cordi- 
ally invited to write “7o International” for 
further details. Address inquiries to the presi- 
dent, J. I. Kinman. 


Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley 
Commercial Teachers Club 
held its annual meeting in 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, on March 14. 

The retiring officers of 
the Association are: presi- 
dent, E. E. Snyder, Eldor- 
ado; vice president, X. -H. 
Wilkerson, Wichita; secre- 
tary, May Maple, Wichita. 

The meeting was de- 
voted largely to entertain- 
ment and to inspirational 
talks. Dr. Albert E. Croft 
of Wichita University made 
an address on ““The Machine 
in American Culture.” W. B. Harrison, president 
of Union National Bank, Wichita, made an 
address on “Thinking Our Way Out.” 

The new president of the Association is L. E. 
Wilbur of Wichita High School East, Wichita, 
Kansas. Mr. Wilbur is a graduate of Friends 
University. He has also studied in Palmer School, 
Boulder, and Denver University, School of Com- 
merce. At present he is acting as state member- 
ship chairman of the Department of Business 
Education, National Education Association. 

The other new officers of the Association are: 
vice president, Maynard Peck, Hutchison; secre- 
tary, Frances Ogg, Roosevelt Jr. High School, 
Wichita. 





L. E. Wilbur 


Michigan Teachers Organize 


The commercial teachers of the state of 
Michigan are planning an organization meeting 
in Grand Rapids on May 16. The exact place of 
the meeting will be announced later. 

There are more than 1,000 commercial teach- 
ers in the state, and at the first meeting the 
organizers are expecting at least 200 and hope to 
develop the organization into a group of about 
600. The planning committee has been appointed 
by George Fern, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction. J. M. Trytten, University 
of Michigan, is the temporary chairman. 


New School Paper 


Volume I, Number 1 of “The Drake News” 
was issued in March, 1936. This is the new school 
paper sponsored by Drake Schools, Incorporated, 
of New York City. 

The Drake School deserves congratulations 
for starting a school paper of this caliber. It is 
similar to a newspaper in its characteristics. It 
contains many interesting news items and stories. 
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Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity and Sorority 


A. C. Herman, national sponsor of Pi Rho 
Zeta fraternity and sorority, announces that the 
winter term has been an exceedingly busy one. 
Various chapters have sponsored interesting pro- 
grams in their local schools. 

The Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was recently granted a charter for Omicron 
Chapter. Stella Baer, who is president, reports 
that the new chapter started to work promptly 
by initiating some new members and organizing 
social activities. 

The Coffeyville Junior College, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, has just been granted a charter for Sigma 
Chapter of the sorority. 

Theta Chapter of the fraternity and Eta 
Chapter of the sorority are located in Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington. They 
still lead all other chapters in the enrollment of 
new members and have promoted an impressive 
series of activities during the winter. 

Iota and Zeta Chapters of Illinois Business 
College, Springfield, Illinois; Lambda Chapter in 
the Spencerian College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
and Kappa Chapter in Charleston, West Virginia, 
report a very successfu. year. 

Any school or group of students interested in 
installing a chapter should write to A. C. Her- 
mann, Box 1358, Charleston, West Virginia. 


L’Envoi of Commercial Contests 
(With apologies to Kipling) 


by Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


When the last exam is graded, and the scores 
have been figured and tried, 

When the oldest teacher has faded, and the 
youngest student has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith we shall need it— 
lie down for an eon or two, 

Till the Giver of Contests in Commerce shall 
set us to work anew! 


Even losers shall be happy, they shall sit 
in the golden chair; 

Pound their celestial typewriters, make no 
mistakes nor care; 

They shall find real experts to draw from— 
Tangora, Hossfield, et al; 

They shall write for hours at a sitting 
and never be tired at all. 


Even the losers shal! praise us, and none of 
the students shall blame 

The ones who gave the contests with excuses 
and alibis lame; 

After the contests are given, each young 
aspiring star, 

Will modestly say that Luck did it, and 
leave things as they are. 


(From “The Contest Journal,” published by the New 
York State Business Education Contest Association.) 
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E. G. Knepper Awarded Doctor's Degree 


The many friends of E. 
G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, will be de- 
lighted to know that he was 
granted the degree of Doc- 
tor of Education by the 
Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 
His doctorate thesis was 
written on the subject of 
“A History of Business 
Education in the United 
States.” 

Dr. Knepper is a native of Ohio, born at 
Bryan. He has taught in the rural schools and 
the high schools of Ohio and Indiana. At one time 
he was assistant county superintendent in Mercer 
County, Ohio. He served as head of the commer- 
cial teacher-training department of Bliss College 
at Columbus, Ohio, and since 1923 has served as 
head of the department of commercial education 
of State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The state commercial contests of Ohio were 
organized by Dr. Knepper. He recently organized 
and conducted the thirteenth annual contest. 

Besides the degree of Doctor of Education, 
Professor Knepper also holds the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. in Education from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Part of his graduate work was completed at 
John Hopkins University and the University of 
Chicago. 





E. G. Knepper 


Convention and Contest 


The Intermountain Commercial Contest was 
held on the campus of Brigham Young University. 
Provo, Utah, on March 27, under the direction of 
Dr. A. Rex Johnson. More than fifty schools 
participated in the contest. The State Teachers 
Association of Utah held a meeting at the time of 
the contest. Irvin S. Noall, state supervisor of 
commercial education, acted as chairman of this 
meeting. 

+. 


School Changes Hands 


Lou G. Jones, Sr., recently purchased the 
Parsons Business College at Parsons, Kansas. 
The name was changed to Parsons Business 
University Corporation. Associated with Mr. 
Jones are: Lou G. Jones, Jr., vice president; 
Bonnie L. Jones, secretary; Thomas E. McLain, 
superintendent; and John L. Comer, director. 

Parsons Business College was founded by J. 
C. Olson, who died in 1932. Since that time 
Thomas E. McLain managed the school until 
he sold it to Mr. Jones. 
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Ohio Business Schools 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ohio 
Business Schools Association was held in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18. 

The retiring officers of the association are: 
president, D. D. Miller, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati; vice president, A. McFayden, Bliss 
College, Columbus; secretary, H. K. Balthaser, 
Lancaster Business College, Lancaster; treasurer, 
E. T. Reese, Elyria Business College, Elyria. 

The convention began with a meeting of the 
executive committee on Friday afternoon at 
4:30 P. M. Registration and the reception began 
at 5:30 Pp. M. and the dinner at 6:30 P. M. 

The address of welcome was delivered by John 
F. Sherwood, author and sales manager of South- 
Western Publishing Company. The main address 
was delivered by Edward Bower, senior vice 
president, Tillotson and Company, Inc., Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland. His topic was “What Has 
Business a Right to Expect from Private Business 
Schools?” 

President D. D. Miller opened the Saturday 
morning session at 9:00 A. M. and started discus- 
sions On many interesting topics. There was a 
noon luncheon with special entertainment fol- 
lowed by reports from committees on (a) stand- 
ards and membership, (b) auditing, (c) resolu- 
tions, (d) nominating. 

The following new officers were elected: pres- 
ident, W. E. Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs College, 
Dayton; vice president, E. A. Brown, Actual Busi- 
ness College, Akron; secretary, H. K. Balthaser, 
Lancaster Business College, Lancaster; treasurer, 
F. F. Wells, Salem Business College, Salem. 


Kentucky Meeting 


The commercial section of the Kentucky 
Education Association met in Louisville on Fri- 
day, April 17. Leslie Betz of Benham acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Dr. H. G. Shields, assistant dean, School of 
Business, The University of Chicago, delivered 
the opening address on the subject of “Funda- 
mental Concepts in Business Education.” Glo- 
rene Gosch, High School, Fort Mitchell, led a 
panel discussion on the topic “Enriching the 
Commercial Program.” The topics covered by 
each speaker in the panel group were as follows: 

“New Social-Business Subjects” —Edith Ford, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College; “En- 
riching the “Typewriting Program”—Russell 
Miller, Bowling Green Business University; 
“Office Practice and Procedure”’—Mrs. Mason 
Houston, Morganfield High School; “Enriching 
the Shorthand Program”’—R. W. Jennings, 
Somerset High School. 

The meeting was concluded with an address 
by Alice Watkins of Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, on the topic “Cooperative 
Work in Salesmanship.” 

Approximately one hundred commercial 
teachers attended the meeting which was held in 
South Alcove of the Brown Hotel. C. C. Dawson 
of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, declined the 
nomination for presidency. The following new 
officers were elected for the year 1936-37: presi- 
dent, W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond; vice president, 
R. W. Jennings, High School, Somerset; secretary- 
treasurer, Irma Lawrence, High School, Owens- 
boro. 
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Banquet of Ohio Business Schools Association 
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Educational Research Record, Volume 7. 
A 25-page printed bulletin that is published bi- 
monthly by the Extension Division of The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. This particular 
issue contains four articles as follows: ‘“‘Changes in 
the Nebraska High School Curriculum from 1904 to 
1934,” “Future Trends in the High School Curricu- 
lum,” “The Program of Studies for the Secondary 
Schools of Nebraska, 1899-1935,” ‘‘A Proposed 
Course in Integrated Physical Science for the Senior 
High School.” The first three articles will be of 
particular interest to commercial teachers. For 
instance, the first one provides an analysis of en- 
rollments showing that the greatest increase in en- 
rollment has been in the commercial department. 
The second article touches very definitely upon the 
commercial arts program and points out the need 
for a type of consumer education that will prepare 
each individual for a far more effective participation 
in the affairs of the business world. Price 25 cents. 
Extension Division, The University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Business Bookshelf. A 75-page printed 
bibliography and description of business books com- 
piled by Marian C. Manley and Mary E. Hunt of 
the Newark Business Branch, the Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey. This is the fourth of a series 
of pamphlets entitled ‘The Business Information 
Library.” The series comprises a collection of in- 
dexes in daily use at the Business Branch by the 
staff and the business public. In other words, the 
books compiled in this guide are those which are 
most frequently used. The arrangement of the 
classification proceeds from the individual’s prob- 
lems and the general background of business to the 
separate phases of management. Besides the main 
list and the list of publishers, a brief selection of 
reference books of special use to the business man 
is included. A supplementary list is provided of 
semi-popular books on investments, advertising, and 
other business subjects. This book will prove in- 
dispensable to the person who is trying to collect a 
comprehensive bibliography of business books. 
Price $2.00. The Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, Business Branch, 34 Commerce Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1933-34. Prepared by The Library Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education. This 327-page 
printed book provides a classified description of 
various research studies completed during the school 
year 1933-34. Research studies based on commer- 
cial education cover six pages of the bibliography. 
Seventy-nine studies are listed and described. Price 
25 —. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a’review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Occupational Index. A monthly biblio- 
graphical listing of occupational information 
selected from current books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals. The subject matter is annotated and 
classified. In this particular field the occupational 
index will compare favorably with “Education 
Index” and various other indexes in other fields. 
“Occupational Index” is being started on an experi- 
mental basis for one year. Volume I, No. 1 was 
published in January, 1936. The listings are taken 
from a great number of indexes and current publica- 
tions. Price $5.00 for the year. For information 
write The National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Women Who Work in Offices. Bulletin No. 
132 of the Women’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor. This 27-page printed booklet 
is divided into two parts as follows: Part I, Study 
of Employed Women; Part II, Study of Women 
Seeking Employment. Part I deals with age, occu- 
pation, education, training, hours, and wages. Part 
II deals with age, marital status, education, train- 
ing, types of business occupations, time in office 
work, duration of present unemployment, wages. 
Price 5 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Practical Cooperative Training in Commer- 
cial Education—Monograph 30. A 22-page 
printed booklet that has been prepared to answer a 
great number of inquiries of teachers. The mono- 
graph deals with the numerous ways in which 
teachers have found it possible to give practical 
training in various types of work. The comments 
are not given with the idea of recommending a 
particular procedure, but with the idea of showing 
how other teachers have solved the problems in 
their schools. The comments in this monograph 
were collected as a result of a request published in 
THE BALANCE SHEET. The comments of the teachers 
have been printed verbatim. Examples have been 
selected from various types and sizes of schools to 
provide as much variety as possible. For instance, 
teachers whose comments are published in this 
monograph show how they obtain practical results 
by ie iowier students to work in offices with or 
without pay, (b) allowing students to work in stores 
with or without pay, (c) allowing students to work 
in the school office, (d) allowing students to work for 
other teachers, (e) allowing students to operate a 
model business office to turn out the work of the 
school, (f) allowing students to take in certain 
types of work that will not compete with business 
firms. A single copy will be sent free to any interested 
teacher. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Teachers of English, typewriting, . 
shorthand, transcription, and other 

subjects agree that a lack of knowl- 

edge of words is one of the most 

serious handicaps of the majority of 

students. You therefore need— 


WORD STUDIES > 


By R. G. Walters 


©ms 


WORD STUDIES is more than a business speller. It provides the basis for a 
complete study of words and their uses. It is an entirely new type of contribu- 
tion to the educational field. While it is particularly appropriate for use in 
business courses, it is also recommended for the general or academic courses. 


WORD STUDIES emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation, and the parts of speech. It is organized as follows: Part |, Using the 
dictionary, with exercises; Part Il, Rules for spelling, with word studies; Part Ill, 
Word building; Part IV, Correct pronunciation; Part V, Words classified as to 
human interests; Part VI, Words classified as to occupations and businesses; 
Part VII, Miscellaneous words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


A workbook is available with WORD STUDIES 
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Dog-gone It! 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite a number of 
plants and flowers have the prefix ‘dog.’ For instance, 
the dog rose and the dog violet are well known. Can 
you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look illuminated 
the face of a boy at the end of the class. 

“Please, miss,” he called out, proud of his knowl- 
edge, “‘collie-flowers!” 


Consideration for the Fleet 


Navy orders to mariners to keep clear of the fleet 
area during the last naval review were rigidly observed. 
They were obeyed also by two little holiday-makers. 

Said a five-year-old to her cousin, a boy of the same 
age: 

“Shall we go and bathe this morning?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I don’t think we’d better 
bathe today. We might get in the way of the battle- 
ships!” 


Judge to the Rescue 


Counsel was trying to discredit a witness and asked 
him how many children he had. 

“Two,” was the reply. After putting a few other 
questions, the barrister said, significantly: 

“You say you have two children.” 

Mr. Justice Darling quietly remarked: ‘He told 
you a few moments ago he had two children; and there 
are scarcely likely to have been any new arrivals since 
your first question.” 

+ * 


Four Times Three 


Pat: “1 hear your brother-in-law is very bad off.” 

Patrita: “Oh, he’s good for another year yet.” 

Pat: “As long as that?” 

Patrita: “Yes. He’s had four different doctors, and 
each one of them gave him three months to live.” 


A Good Scheme 


Tom: “Tell me, how did you get that fellow to 
keep his hens out of your yard?” 

John: “Well, I hid a dozen eggs ’neath the bushes, 
and next day let him see me gather them!” 


A Fitter’s Fix 


Lady Customer: “Of course, you understand I 
want my shoes comfortable, but at the same time 
good-looking and stylish.” 

Clerk: “Yes, ma’am. I think I understand per- 
fectly. You want them large inside and small outside.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Oh, Hum! 


The occasion was the history examination at a 
school, and the question “Give an account of the Mar- 
riage Laws of the Greeks.” One youth’s reply ran as 
follows: “The marriage laws of the Greeks were some- 
thing like our own. No Greek man was allowed to 
marry more than one wife. This system was known 
as Monotony!” 


Retribution 


Gates, the village grocer, was making an inspection 
of his shop. 

“Hallo,” he said happily, “I see you’ve sold those 
six bad eggs. Who bought them?” 

“Mr. Brown,” replied his assistant. 

“And you’ve got rid of those stale buns and cakes,” 
he said. “Who bought them?” 

“Mrs. Brown,” replied his assistant. 

Suddenly Gates clutched at the counter and began 
breathing heavily. 

“Good gracious, sir!” exclaimed the other. ““What’s 
wrong?” 

“T’ve just remembered that my wife and I are 
having supper with the Browns tonight,” sputtered the 
grocer. 


Lost and Found 


The midday whistle had blown when Murphy 
shouted, ‘““Has anyone seen me vest?” 

“Sure, Murphy,” said Pat, “and ye’ve got it on.” 

“Right and I have,” replied Murphy, gazing sol- 
emnly at his bosom, “and it’s a good thing ye seen it 
or I’d have gone home without it.” 


My Son 


“Look here,” the poet gasped to the editor. “I 
wrote a poem about my little boy and began a verse 
with these words, ‘My son, my pigmy counterpart.’ 
Read this, and see what your compositor did to my 
opening lines.” 

The editor read, ““My son, my pig, my counterpart.” 


Tact 


Sandy had the misfortune to find lodgings where 
the landlady was never at any time too lavish with 
the food. One day when she placed a particularly small 
morsel in front of him, he thought it time to object. 

“Haven’t you made a mistake?” he asked. 

“Why?” asked the landlady. 

“Well, my name’s Sandy, not Ghandi.” 
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A book written by teachers for teachers 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


The success of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING can 
be largely attributed to the following facts: (a) hundreds of teachers who are 
instructing thousands of students are constantly in touch with the authors, giving 
them their ideas as to’ what should and can be used successfully in teaching; 
(b) the authors utilize the viewpoints of these hundreds of teachers rather than 
attempt to write from their own limited viewpoints; (c) the authorship represents 
a variety of experiences and abilities; (d) new ideas are carefully tried out in a 
great many classrooms before instructional material is finally printed and offered 
for sale; (e) the authors and publishers have drawn upon the experience of more 
than thirty years in publishing sixteen previous editions. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS 1 N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: By an old established business college in 
a city with a population of nearly 25,000, an all-around 
high-grade business college man for both teaching and 
field work. A man with the right qualifications may make 
permanent connections. Address, No. 204 





WANTED: An experienced lady teacher for the short- 
hand department with an accredited business college 
located in the midwestern states. This position offers a 
fine opportunity for the right teacher. Make your first 
letter a complete application, giving all information. 
Address, No. 205. 





WANTED: Man capable of taking charge of account- 
ing department in an old established business school in 
California. on re full information, references, 
and salary expected. Position open July or August. 
Address, No. 206. 





Wanted to employ a commercial teacher who would 
be willing to accept a good salary and invest a small sum 
of money in a business college which will be organized 
in the middle states during the summer. The money 
invested will be secured. ank references can be fur- 
nished. Address, No. 207. 





Want to get in touch with a good field man who would 
like to try a business college adventure: Lease a school 
with option of buying later. Address, No. 208. 





A resident secretarial-fine arts school for girls, open- 
ing in September on the Pacific Coast, has two vacancies. 
The first is for an experienced woman commercial teacher 
who will also be dean. The second requires a woman 
experienced in domestic science to manage the residence. 

moderate investment goes with both positions. The 
school will enroll only high school graduates and college 
women. Address, No. 209. 





State teachers college desires teacher of commerce 
subjects for summer term. Must have M. A. degree and 
have had college experience. Address, No. 210. 





WANTED: Up-to-the-minute livewire to continue 
the work I have so well started in a rapidly growin: 
southern textile city. Territory of 30,000; no commercia 
department in public schools; no local business school 
competition. I have nothing to sell but am very desirous 
of getting responsible person to carry on with the in- 
tellectual, deserving young people. Good opportunity 
for a capable man who really knows 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Gregg shorthand. I am returning to my 
home in the West. Address, No. 211. 





A prominent business school in the East offering busi- 
ness administration and other specialized courses has an 
opening for an experienced solicitor. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a man who can show a record for pro- 
ducing volume sales on a clean basis. College man, 
protestant, preferred. Give age, education, experience, 
references, and send photograph (will be returned) in 
first letter. Address, No. 223. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Outstanding two-teacher school. Present 
owner has made a success of it for 33 years. Now retiring. 
Has been offered $5,500. Equipment worth $4,000. Best 
families in the city have sent their children here. Second 
generation coming now. Only business school in the 
city. Possession July 10. Make your own price and 
terms. Address, No. 212. 





FOR SALE: School in southern city of 80,000 popu- 
lation. Excellent down town location. Enrollment in- 
creasing between ten and fifteen students each month. 
No scholarships sold, so no non-paying students to carry. 
This school has a splendid future if properly managed. 
Owner retiring. Address, No. 213. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO RENT OR BUY: Completely furnished 
business college in a good town or city by a financially 
responsible school man with wide experience. Can lease 
or manage your business college for you so it will be a 
paying proposition. Can furnish bank references. Ad- 
dress, No. 214. 





School executive, highly successful as business 
builder, who has degree and equipped to teach, will 
purchase on terms all or a substantial interest in me- 
dium-sized school where opportunity for growth exists; 
southwestern location preferred; references exchanged. 
Give details of enrollment, income, etc., in first letter. 
Address, No. 215. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying established 
commercial school, preferably southern states. Address, 
No. 216. 





Young man, graduate of Cornell, court reporter, and 
Gregg teacher, will buy small school or interest or lease 
with option to buy. Please give full particulars. Address, 
No. 217. 





Will consider buying a good, well-equipped business 
school in a good territory. What have you to offer? 
Address, No. 218. 





WANTED: To lease an established school properly 
located, with privilege of purchasing within one year. 
gg 4 give full particulars in first letter. Address, 

0. 222. 





FELLOW TEACHERS—Would you spend the en- 
tire summer visiting the historic and interesting 
spots in old Mexico and attending the National 
University if you liked, providing you could do so 
for only $200? No knowledge of Spanish ie neces- 
sary and the University offers courses in many 
fields. Nearly one hundred teachers, both men 
and women, took advantage of this offer last 
summer. If you are interested, address No. 219. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Good teacher with three degrees and twelve years’ 
commercial teaching experience wants to locate perma- 
— in Florida. Prefers teaching bookkeeping and 
shorthand, but is qualified to teach all general commer- 
cial subjects, including English and social studies in the 
academic field. Address, No. 188. 





Experienced school man and wife want positions for 
the summer. Man would accept a position as enrollment 
secretary; can enroll many students and collect the cash 
for you. Wife is also splendid commercial and steno- 
graphic teacher; would accept a position in your college 
at areasonable salary. If interested, will send photograph 
and particulars. Address, No. 189. 





Woman who has twelve years’ experience wishes posi- 
tion in a business college. Can teach Gregg and Pitman 
shorthand, Stenotypy, comptometry, office practice, 
business English, etc. High school and business college 
SS has two semesters 01 university work. Address, 

o. 190. 





Junior college commerce instructor and head of de- 
partment with many years’ experience as teacher and 
principal. Wants summer work as teacher, manager, or 
solicitor. Address, No. 191. 





Experienced business college man would like to hear 
from schools desiring the services of an all-around man. 
Has long experience in all lines of business college work, 
having managed his own schools for a number of years. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand and kindred subjects, book- 
keeping and allied subjects. Good penman. He is 46 
years old and available at once. Address, No. 192. 





Young woman, 25, unmarried, desires teaching posi- 
tion in eastern New York State. Now employed as high 
school secretary, but anxious to get into the teaching 
profession. Is college graduate with B. S. degree in com- 
merce, minor in economics. Has had ten years’ office 
experience and three years’ teaching experience. Can 
also teach piano and music theory with all commercial 
subjects. Address, No. 193. 





Excellent woman teacher, who is at present under 
contract but can affect release at any time, wants to 
locate in California or an adjoining state. Has had eight 
years’ experience in teaching Gregg shorthand, book- 
keeping, typing, and allied commercial subjects. Has 
worked in both the secondary and private school fields 
and has references to back up the claim that she makes 
good. Fits into any organization without friction. 
Address, No. 194. 





Young man, 32, desires position with a public high 
school or reliable business college. Has B. A. degree in 
education and six years’ teaching experience. Special- 
ized in Gregg shorthand, secretarial methods, and type- 
writing. Can teach other commercial subjects including 
business law, advertising, money and banking, salesman- 
ship, and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Good disciplin- 
arian and has pleasing personality. Best of references. 
Address, No. 195. 





Business college teacher, manager, or solicitor with 
Chicago and St. Louis experience wants position. Very 
best references. W. A. Roberts, 430 West 63 Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An experienced business college man wants position 
as commercial teacher or solicitor. Ten years’ experience 
as principal and proprietor. Third year university under- 
graduate. Prefers position where he can acquire an 
interest in the business. Address, No. 196. 





Middle-aged man desires position as business college 
instructor. fins had seven — practical experience 
accounting and stenographic work and twelve years’ 
business college teaching experience. Prefers to teach 
bookkeeping, penmanship, arithmetic, English, letter 
writing, law, and rapid calculation. Desires to locate in 
the West or South. Services available by June 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 197. 





A woman of teaching experience, now employed, 
wants a summer position or a permanent position as 
teacher in the South, preferably. Can teach Gr short- 
hand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, English, and allied 
subjects. Specialized’in English, shorthand, and dicta- 
tion. Good references. Address, No. 198. 





Experienced teacher desires position. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, Stenotypy, Speedwriting, secretarial training, 
one = appliances. Excellent references. Address, 

oO. . 





Capable commercial instructor desires position in a 
senior college or university to teach business law, legal 
accounting, income tax, credits and collections, or 
allied courses requiring legal education. Would also 
consider teaching accounting, economics, business cor- 
respondence, shorthand, and typewriting in a junior 
college or a ousiness school of college rank. Has fourteen 
years’ successful teaching experience of commercial sub- 
jects in high schools, business schools, and a junior 
college; and three years’ business experience. Has B. A., 
M. A., and LL. B. degrees, and has done special research 
in teaching commercial subjects from the practical or 
——— viewpoint. Will be available in May. Address, 

o. 200 





Young man with unexcelled record as a salesman 
wants position. Is a college graduate. Income last July 
and August was $1,100, working on strictly commission. 
Do you need a salesman for this summer? Address, 
No. 202. 





Young woman wishes to obtain a position as instruc- 
tor in commercial work in high school or business college. 
Well qualified. Address, No. 203. 





Commercial or high school position wanted by man 
54 years old. Is teacher of bookkeeping, law, salesman- 
ship, and economics. Has had 17 years’ experience. Has 
M. Accounts and A. B. in commercial teaching. Working 
toward M. A. degree. Available July 10. Address, No. 220. 





Man with more than 20 years’ experience desires a 
teaching position with a strong reputable school. Spe- 
cialized in bookkeeping and accounting, but teaches all 
subjects incident to business colleges. Excellent penman. 
Best of character references. Address, No. 221. 





Woman teacher desires teaching position for summer 
in college or high-grade business college. Prefers to teach 
Gregg shorthand and/or typewriting. Has had six 
years’ college training, six years’ teaching experience, 
and three years’ practical business experience. Address, 
Weltha Beck, 1758 East Mount Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





Cincinnati 


New York 





A HISTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
MONOGRAPH 25 


by Benjamin R. Haynes and Harry P. Jackson 


This is a 160-page printed booklet that traces concisely the history of business education 
in private schools, public schools, colleges, and universities. Particular consideration is 
given to business education in the secondary schools. 


Single copies 25 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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General Business Subjects 


(Continued from page 411) 


tion. No teacher can overlook this fact in 
teaching. 

Someone has said that the teacher is the most 
important factor in the classroom. This is true 
in the commercial department, as well as any 
other department in the high school. The 
question as to whether the commercial or the 
vocational department should teach all of the 
general business subjects or all of the related 
commercial subjects is one causing much discus- 
sion. Some would hold that the social-science 
department should teach sociology and econom- 
ics. Others contend that it falls in the field of 
home economics; still others claim the responsi- 
bility lies in the commercial department. 

Time will not permit our going into this sub- 
ject in the way it ought to be presented, but the 
commercial department needs to make a survey 
of the needs of the community and the opportu- 
nities for young people in the community. We 
are living in a new machine age. Competition is 
ever keener, and the individual who seeks a com- 
mercial education now dares not make a mistake. 

I should like to make this statement by way 
of emphasis: Commercial students need to know 
more of how to live well, how to serve well, how 
to do well, than college preparatory students. 
Why? To many, the high school is the last 
formal school. The responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of life come to them sooner than to college 
preparatory students. 

If the commercial teachers desire to do a 
good job, they must put forth an effort to make 
every boy and girl a good citizen of a good 
school. To do so, these characteristics ought to 
show up in the boys and girls: 

. A studious person 

. The pleasing personality 

. The one who cooperates 

. The one who is 100 per cent for his school 
. The student who is regular 

. The one who wants to represent the school 
The one who has learned how to study 
. The tolerant student 

g. The student who is liked by all 

10. The one who has an aim in life 

11. A straight thinker 

12. A square dealer 

13. A good pal 

14. An honest playmate 

15. A truthful friend 


(An address delivered to the general business 
education section of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 23, 1935.)—Levt Gilbert, prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 
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(and reasons correctly) that, if these men of 
limited opportunity and limited mental capacity 
can master the fundamentals of salesmanship, 
then surely the subject lies definitely within the 
range of high school students. It is, I think, 
impossible to maintain that the point is not well 
taken. Nevertheless we must not allow its 
cogency to blind us to its limitations. Let us 
not overlook the fact that salesmen of the type 
mentioned are masters of a narrow range of 
tactics. Move a successful salesman with a low 
I. Q. to another line or from one type of prospect 
to another and he is often a failure unless he is 
aided with wise and patient guidance by his sales 
manager while he revises his tactics. 

I believe it to be self-evident that the ele- 
ments of selling tactics can be taught to high 
school students. Moreover, I believe that a large 
part of the broad problem of strategy can be 
studied with profit in the high school. But I am 
finding it increasingly difficult to believe that 
students will get the broader point of view by 
the process of osmosis while learning the minutiae 
of selling tactics. 

We need to make up our minds just how im- 
portant the broader objectives are. To what 
extent are we teaching salesmanship as a narrow 
vocational subject and to what extent, if any, 
with a general cultural aim? Are we trying to 
prepare John and Mary for an immediate job, or 
do we think we are building a background that 
will contribute to John’s ultimate success as an 
attorney and to Mary’s as president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

If we decide the broad cultural angle means 
anything to us, it is time our courses of study 
were revised. If our primary purpose is cultural, 
why not replace salesmanship with a new course 
which would deal with the problems of handling 
people and draw its examples of specific tactics 
from every field? Public speaking, personnel 
work, social leadership, and many other fields 
should be represented along with selling. There 
is, of course, no adequate textbook available for 
such a course. 

If we decide that the broad aspect is not our 
primary objective, but that it is important, at 
least some of the important tactical devices could 
then be traced back to the real fundamentals and 
the corresponding tactics in other fields cited. 


If we decide the broader aspects are not so 
important after all, let’s go back to “sawing 
wood” on our vocational training and be a bit 
more circumspect about making high-sounding 
but meaningless public pronouncements.—Karl 


H. Krauskopf, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Here is an entirely new book that is exceed- 
ingly refreshing in this age of high-powered 
propaganda. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS by Dodd 1s 
not a vehicle of propaganda. Instead of pro- 
moting certain pet economic theories and preju- 
dices, the author presents the various economic 
principles side by side, and encourages the 
student to evaluate them for himself. 


The author has thrown into the wastebasket the 
old style of development that has been bor- 
rowed from college textbooks. The subject is 
presented on a functional basis—it has been 
brought down to the practical realities of the 
average student. For example, the subject be- 
gins with production instead of the usual theo- 
retical treatise in introductory chapters. The 
first five chapters are devoted to a study of 
occupations by which people gain a living. 
An attempt is made to show the nature and the 
importance of these occupations and their sig- 
nificance in economic society. The discussion 
then shifts to the nature of production and the 
factors of production. This study naturally leads 
to an analysis of marketing of goods, of tariffs, 
of exchange, of prices, and of banking. 
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by vote of teachers — 


90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been selected in more 
than 9,000 schools as being the most satisfactory textbook 
among all those available. QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING has climbed to this position of leadership in a relatively 
short period of time. Examine 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING and you will soon discover that it contains more 
important features than you will be able to find in any other 
single textbook. It will enable you to do a better job of 
teaching with greater ease. 
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